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Just a Word 


This double number of The Independent, 
combining the issues of June 19 and June 
26, is made necessary by the present short- 
age of white paper. This emergency is one 
which most of the magazines published in 
this country are being forced to meet; in 
some cases it has resulted in a temporary 
suspension of publication. It is our expec- 
tation, however, that by one combination 
of two issues in one we shall be able to 
get past the immediate difficulty and con- 
tinue unbroken the regular weekly pub- 
lication of The Independent. In this double 
number we have’ included the news of two 
weeks. We have also achieved a remark- 
able record of timeliness in publishing the 
full account of the Republican convention, 
the platform adopted and the picture of 


the candidate. 
Pebbles 


Sunday School Teacher—Johnny, 
you tell me who built the ark? 

Johnny—Naw. 

Sunday School 
Punch Bowl. 


“Yes, said the Boston girl, 
to marry him to reform him.” 
“Huh! What is there left to reform?” 

“Well, he occasionally splits his infini- 
tives.”"—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


Reporter (interviewing centenarian)— 
To what do you attribute your great age, 
then, Madame? 

Madame—I can’t say at present, sir. 
Y’see, I’m still bargainin’ with several pat- 
ent-medicine companies.—Sydney Bulletin. 


can 


“T am going 


“T hope that the young man you met on 
the golf links never kisses you by surprize,” 
said the mother, who was wintering at the 
fashionable resort, to her daughter. 

“Nay, nay, mother. He only thinks he 
does,” returned the minx. —Pennsylvania 
Punch Bowl. 


The shirts I sent to thee, dear heart, 
Are of no further use to me; 

The collars are all torn apart; 
My Laund-e-ry! My Laund-e-ry! 


In vain my underwear I seek; 
My socks in shreds appear to be; 
And still I send you more each week: 
Oh Laund-e-ry, you'll ruin me! 
—Yale Record. 


_ Talking about the Prince of Wales, who 
is being used as the suffering bird to try 
to saye the English monarchy system. He 
was at a rest- -camp in France one raw 
morning, and coming on a group of sol- 
diers playing two-up, blew into the game. 
He was losing steadily, when a big Queens- 
lander pushed into the school, and after 
watching the play for a while said in a tone 
of concern: “Say, Prince, what'll they say 


to yer if yer go ‘ome broke?” "—Sydney 
Bulletin. 


Teacher—Correct.—- © 
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Remarkable Remarks 


Miss J. B. CRANFILL—Hell hath no fury 
like a woman’s corns. 


SENATOR HrrAM JOHNSON—The climate 
of California is not debatable. 


Rev. JoHN RoacH StTRATON—-Dancing 
Christians are dancing corpses. 


W. J. BryaANn—It is not wine and beer 
that the wets want—it is alcohol. 

DovucLaAs FAIRBANKS—Charlie Chaplin 
is always sleeping in my best bedroom. 

FRANK H. GrtBrRETH—AI] surfaces of all 
factory workrooms should be painted white. 


New YorK TRIBUNE ReEporTER—At 4 
p. m. Mrs. Douglas Fairbanks washed her 
curls. 


Bruce Barton—A politician with his 
ear to the ground can’t keep his eye on 
the ball. 


Dr. GRAHAM LUSK—No family of five 


‘should buy meat until they have bought 


three quarts of milk. 


GOVERNOR CALVIN CooLIpGE—We need 
more of the Office Desk and less of the 
Show Window in politics. 


PUBLISHER THoMAS B., MosHEer—Is 
there any reason why a man with a milk 
route should not read Shelley? 


J 
SENATOR PENROSE—The League of Na- 
tions occupies an obscure place in the 
political cemetery of dead issues. 


Rev. Dr. I. M. HALDEMAN—This Inter- 
church Movement deceives men, telling 
them that they are the sons of God. 


BERTRAND RUSSELL—I am one of those 
who, as a result of the war, have passed 
over from Liberalism to Socialism. 


Neat R. O’'HARA—The French 75’s are 
now silent on the battlefields but the per- 
fect 36’s are busy on the boulevards. 


M. L. BLUMENTHAL—Probably the most 
thankless and least remunerative job is 
that of being brother to a great man, 


VICE-PRESIDENT MARSHALL—I will take 
my chances on the forgiveness of a living 
yod rather than the capers of a ouija 
board. 





De LA HvEertTA—Mexico invites and en- 
joys the visits of foreigners, but we do 
not wish to make our country a place of 
dissipation. 


Brasco IBANEZ—General Obregon, with 
his short thick neck, broad shoulders and 
small eyes, which on occasion emit fierce 
glints, reminds you of a wild boar. 


JoHN R. Motrt—We need more men and 
women who have sunk a shaft down deep 
into the great thought of God, have uncov- 
ered hidden streams, and have set gushing 
great vital fountains. ° 
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Graced ! She, who in the business of | 


this brisk day is a persevering and now 
| really tremendous power—“the second 
| in command”—is quick to stamp with 


| her unrestrained approval those things 
which best help to lighten the burden of her work. 
A new order! Because the Mimeograph is partic- 
ularly a woman’s implement—neatly doing in hours 
the work of days—its importance in the world of 
commerce has kept pace with the remarkable growth 
of woman’s influence in business. Today the Mimeo- 
graph is duplicating, at the remarkable speed of five 
thousand well-printed copies an hour, all kinds of form 


letters, bulletins, blanks, designs, maps, diagrams, etc., 
in unnumbered thousands of institutions throughout the world. 
And thereby it is cutting costs and tedious labor down to 
minimum. Booklet ‘‘E-6”’ will tell you how this is done. Send 
for it now. A. B, Dick Company, Chicago—and New York. 
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The S$. O. P. Pussyfoots Into Action 


By Harold Howland 


N Tuesday of last week the Republican party 
went into session in Chicago and on Saturday 
night it came out the Same Old Party. Twenty 
years had fallen from its shoulders. It was 
happily, comfortably, complacently back in the year 
Nineteen Hundred. For it there had been no Twentieth 
century, no Roosevelt, no progressive movement, no 
great war. It was the Same Old Party. I wonder what 
will happen if it wakes up in November—or sometime 
—to discover that this is not the Same Old World. 

On the surface it was a harmonious convention. Every 
decision made on the floor was smilingly acquiesced in 
by everybody. No one threw any monkey wrenches or 
other hardware into the works. Behind the scenes it 
is true there was heated altercation on a single point, 
the Covenant and the League. Johnson and Borah, 
snickersnees in hand, were all ready to run up-the 
jolly Roger and put to sea with their hands against 
every man if they could not have their way. The reser- 
vationists, strict and mild, of the Senate had no inten- 
tion of letting them 


The rest of the platform was as dull as a Chicago 
sky. Wherever possible it substituted words for ideas. 
It did its best to reassure the conservatives without an- 
noying the progressives, to mollify the progressives 
without alarming the reactionaries. It contained such 
magnificent challenges to thought and action as these: 
“The farmer is the backbone of the nation,” “Without 
obedience to law and maintenance of order our Ameri- 
can institutions must perish,” “We favor a liberal and 
generous foreign policy founded upon definite moral 
and political principles,” “We hold in imperishable re- 
membrance the valor and the patriotism of the soldiers 
and sailors of America who fought in the Great War 
for human liberty,” “The supreme duty of the nation 
is the conservation of human resources thru an en- 
lightened measure of social and industrial justice. We 
pledge the Republican party to the solution of these 
problems thru national and state legislation in accord- 
ance with the best progressive thought of the country,” 
“Republicans are not ungrateful.” 





The platform strad- 





have it. For three days 
“they fought and they 
bit, they scratched and 
they fit,” when sudden- 
ly some master of il- 
lusion produced a plank 
that had the magic 
property of looking to 
each of them just like 
the one he wanted. So 
all the animals, even 








We have held our presses in order to publish in this issue of 
The Independent the complete story of the Republican 
Convention,* wired from Chicago by the former Associate 
Editor of The Independent. Mr. Howland will also attend 
the Democratic Convention in San Francisco as the repre- 
sentative of The Independent, and we hope to make anc ther 
notable record of timeliness in presenting his article and the 
news of the convention there. 


dles everything that 
had two sides. Its fa- 
vorite word was “But.” 
The subjects about 
which there could be no 
controversy were 
smothered in unc- 
tuousness. 

The platform was 
adopted unanimously 
except for the usual 











the wildest of the wild 





and the mildest of the tame, lay down together. The 
twin lions of California and Idaho began to eat straw 
with their brethren of the East—and all was harmony 
and brotherly love. 

They say that young Will Hays, the flowery-tongued, 
glad-handing national committee chairman, had that 
mesmeric plank in his pocket all the time and that it 
was written by Elihu Root weeks or months ago. I 
wonder if Mr. Root over there in Europe is proud of 
the job. As a keynote it rings with all the clear, bell- 
like tone of an unbaked earthen pot struck with a lump 
of putty. But it produced harmony, which is what the 
party wanted, and it has prevented that most dreadful 
of party catastrophes, a bolt. It has the further advan- 
tage from the public point of view, if it is not blas- 
phemous to introduce that point of view in considering 
a party platform, that it leaves every Republican Sen- 
ator, present and prospective, free to act on the Treaty 
and the Covenant when next they come up for action 
precisely as he pleases, 


protest from the Wis- 
consin La Follette delegates, who presented a radical 
platform as a substitute amid catcalls, hisses, groans, 
and hoots, 

Then came the proceedings which fell naturally into 
three parts—oratory, deadlock, landslide. The outcome 
was a victory for the professionals over the amateurs. 
It was demonstrated once more that a little, compact 
group of old political hands who know their own minds 
and the weaknesses of their fellowmen can have their 
own way against anything but a revolution. It was 
something like two months ago that a visitor to Wash- 
ington used to come back and tell me that Harding was 
the candidate of the “Senatorial crowd” and warn me 
to watch him when the time came. But meanwhile so 
much had crowded into the foreground of the picture 
that his big figure in the background had become in- 
distinguishable. Neither I nor anyone else was watch- 
ing Harding as the oratory surged and beat about our 
heads and the deadlock strained and groaned befcre 
our eyes. Except the little “Senatorial” group who were 
383 
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running things. They had him in mind all the time, I 
suspect, and only awaited the appropriate moment to 
trot him out. Not that they could have made the con- 
vention nominate Harding if it had not wanted to. The 
convention was unbossed. It was as free as any con- 
vention of politicians can ever be. But it was ultimate- 
ly controlled with great success by past masters in the 
political game. 

The oratory of the nominating speeches was as sultry 
as the weather. Speech after speech dragged its flaccid 
length along, each one galvanizing into the time-worn 
activity the supporters of its subject and leaving the 
rest of the audience bored and impatient. 

Midway of the parching expanse of words something 
like a little cooling wind came to woo the senses of the 
crowd, The Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Congressman Gillet, nominated Calvin Coolidge of Mas- 
sachusetts with splendid brevity and absence of bom- 
bast. Then a slim figure in refreshing white with a 
smart sailor hat on her head came forward and made 
the best speech of the day. She was Mrs. Alexandria 
Carlisle Pfeiffer, until recently a popular actress. Her 
simplicity and directness of manner, her effective de- 
livery and cameo-like enunciation and the freshness and 
vigor of her thought put to the blush all the experi- 
enced spellbinders who ramped and roared before and 
after her. Other women made good 
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lost nearly half his votes. There came a demand for 
a recess. It was hotly contested. An excited group ar- 
gued and shouted on the platform, Even the Brahmin- 
blooded Lodge lost his imperturbability and waxed ges- 
ticulatory. A newspaper man invited to the platform 
was seized by a clerk and almost hurled back into the 
press box. Myron Herrick, leader of the Ohio delega- 
tion, excitedly protested against the recess. He was ap- 
parently afraid that it might halt the steady progress 
of the Harding slide. But the Senators on the platform 
calmed his fears. 

The question was put and the chairman declared it 
carried. The recess was ordered. At five o’clock the bal- 
loting began again and the end came swiftly. The ninth 
ballot saw the Lowden delegates flocking to Harding 
with one-fifth of the Wood men. Harding’s vote was 
34714. The tenth ballot ratified the choice and Harding 
with 692 1-5 votes became the nominee. 

And who is Harding? Former Governor of Ohio, 
present Senator from Ohio, tall, handsome, dignified, 
“stalwart,” who asserts that his Republicanism is the 
Republicanism of McKinley. He is a regular of the 
regulars. He hates any divagations from the true 
faith, such as T. R. and his followers indulged in in 
1912, as the devout Catholic hates apostasy. With his 
nomination the wheel has come full circle. We are back 
in 1900 again. 





speeches, but none so good as hers. 

Mrs. Corinne Roosevelt Robinson, 
T. R.’s_ sister, supported General 
Wood’s candidacy with vigor and 
effectiveness. In fact this first ad- 
vent of women into a national con- 
vention as spokesmen for candidates 
was a triumph for themselves and 
a lesson to the men. Next time they 
would do well to make all the 
speeches. There would be more mat- 
ter in them and less oratory. 

The speeches rumbled on till elev- 
en candidates were in .the field. 
Then came the first ballot. It re- 
vealed Wood first, Lowden second, 
and Johnson third, with the high- 
est more than two hundred votes 
from the goal. Four ballots were 
taken that day and none of the three 








A tepid demonstration occupied 
the next half hour. Then the dele- 
gates named Coolidge as candidate 
for the vice-presidency and went out 
to scurry for trains and home. So 
ends the Roosevelt era of the Repub- 
lican party. The party has slipped 
back into its former state of self- 
satisfaction and turned again to its 
worship of prosperity and conserva- 
tism and “regularity.” It has put a 
“regular” candidate on a “regular” 
platform. It will wage a “regular” 
campaign and trust to win a “regu- 
lar” victory. It was probably in- 
evitable. In any human organization 
or community great leaders do not 
follow one another without a break. 
Human progress is like the sea. 








made appreciable gains. Then the 
delegates went out from the Coliseum 
to think it over and the managers 
of the different candidates started to rustle for votes. 

It was anybody’s race and probably nobody’s so far 
as the leaders were concerned. They had shot their 
bolts. The convention would not have any one of them. 
The question was, who would the convention have, The 
next day was Saturday. In a political convention there 
is nothing like imminence of Sunday to break a dead- 
lock. Delegates want to go home, 

Life in a convention city is expensive and most dele- 
gates cannot spare more than a week from their home 
affairs. So Sunday is the best ally of those who would 
bring off a coup d’etat. It was the Senate’s hour. In a 
hotel room long past midnight, the story goes, the final 
plan was made. Harding it was to be. However that 
may be, that was the way things went when the morn- 
ing came and the convention met. For three ballots 
Wood and Lowden held their own on level terms. But 
each ballot saw Harding creeping steadily up. Sixty-one 
votes he had the night before. Now the tale was seven- 
ty-eight, eighty-nine, one hundred and five, one hun- 
dred and thirty-three and one-half, The eighth ballot 
found Wood and Lowden slipping. Johnson had already 
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Women and children first—if they step 
lively 


There are troughs between the 
Waves and only every seventh wave 
is a giant. 

The Republican party is natural- 
ly the party of the contented, the prosperous, the static. 
When its leaders are mediocre its weight is all thrown 
on the side of the existing order. It then looks inward 
not forward. It sees itself as the guardian of what is, 
not the eager quester for the things that are to be. But 
it has the merits as well as the defects of its quality. 
It is efficient. It gets things done. 

It only needs strong leadership by men of vision to 
make it a mighty force for good in the nation and 
thru the nation in the world. 

That. leadership it lacks today. A great opportunity 
confronted the party at Chicago, but it made the great 
denial. It chose to pussyfoot. 

There is just one ray of light in the murkiness, For 
the second time in many decades the Republican party 
has nominated for the vice-presidency a man worthy 
to be president. Absit omen. But perhaps the germ of 
the new leadership is to be found in the young man 
who said “there is no right to strike against the pub- 
lic safety by anyone, anywhere, at any time,” and 
awoke to find himself famous. 

Chicago 
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‘A well built hair pin curve on Pike’s Peak Highway, the highest motor road in the world, which represents an . unusual achieve- 
ment in road building, for it has eighteen miles of broad, smooth boulevard rising at an average grade of 6 per cent with a maximum 
of only 10 per cent. The road leads to the summit of Pike’s Peak, almost three miles above sea level 


When Uncle Sam Goes On the Road 


A Message from the United States Government to the American People 


By Thomas H. MacDonald 
Chief of the Bureau of Public Roads 


N July 11, 1916, President Wilson approved 


the measure generally known as the Federal Aid 


Road Act, under which the Federal Govern- 

ment is now coéperating with the states in the 
construction of highways. 

Nearly a century before, the Congress had put an 

end to federal activity in road building when it failed 


‘to continue the appropriations necessary for the com- 


pletion of the Cumberland Pike, the great national 
road which was to connect eastern tidewater with the 
frontier along the Ohio. This early activity in road 
work by the Federal Government was abandoned be- 
cause of the development of the railroads which quickly 
replaced the stage coach for the long overland journey, 
and relegated the highways to the position of feeders 
which they have ever since occupied. 

There followed nearly three-quarters of a century 
during which the public roads went from bad to worse 
under the care of local overseers and poll tax labor. A 
few of the main roads controlled by toll companies were 
kept in passable condition with the revenue collected 
from travelers at the pikes or barriers; but in the main 
the country roads of this period were best avoided by 
all who could. 

New Jersey was the first state to redeem itself from 
this condition by the establishment of a state highway 
department in 1891, The results, in this state, of the 
substitution of scientific road construction for the mis- 
management of the local road builders were so quickly 
demonstrated, that Massachusetts, Connecticut, New 
York and other eastern states followed with the estab- 
lishment of highway departments in rapid succession. 
State control with consequent application of engineer- 
ing principles to highway construction proved to be 
the solution of the road problem in these states. Under 
that plan were built up the splendid road systems which 
they now possess. j 

But, notwithstanding the success of the state-aid 
plan, there remained in 1915 seventeen states which 
had failed to adopt it, in a workable form, and which 
were still opposing to the forces of road destruction the 
weak arm of local control. 


To encourage the establishment of adequate and ef- 
ficient highway departments in all the states was one 
of the principal objects of the Federal Aid Road‘ Act. 
It specifically provides that each state, in order to 
share in the distribution of federal aid funds, must 
have a state highway department, adequate, in the 
opinion of the Secretary of Agriculture, to take charge 
of the scientific design and construction of roads; and 
that these departments must have direct supervision 
over the construction on which federal funds are to be 
expended. To make sure that these departments will 
have sufficient money to carry on their work, the act 
further provides that the allotment of federal funds 
shall be met in each state by the appropriation of at 
least an equal amount of state money. 

The effect of these provisions of the act was felt im- 
mediately. In the first year after its approval by the 
President more constructive state highway legislation 
was placed upon the statute books than had ever before 
been enacted in the history of the country in a sim- 
ilar period, and a condition was brought about which 
otherwise would not have been reached in five or ten 
years. 

The conditions laid down operated most power- 
fully to bring about the establishment and strength- 
ening of state highway departments, the placing of 
road construction under skilled supervision, the stand- 
ardization of road construction methods, the creation 
of large funds for construction and maintenance, and 
the establishment, in many states for the first time, of 
definite provision insuring the maintenance of high- 
ways from the date of their completion. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is named to adminis- 
ter the provisions of the act, and he, in turn, has dele- 
gated the details of administration to the Bureau of 
Public Roads. 

The appropriation made by the Act of 1916 was 
$75,000,000, which was made available in five annual 
installments, beginning with $5,000,000 for the first 
year, and increasing annually by $5,000,000, the last 
installment of $25,000,000 becoming available on July - 
1, 1920. By a subsequent [Continued on page 418 
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The Amazing Progress of Aviation 


A Message from the Italian Government to the American People 


By Colonel Alessandro Guidoni 


The author of this article is himself a pioneer in aviation; in 1911 at Spezia, Italy, 
he tried the first Italian seaplane ever used; in 1913 he was the first airman to drop 
a 700-pound torpedo from a torpedo plane. During the Italian-Turkish war Colonel 
Guidoni was wounded in an aeroplane landing at Tripoli. He was with the seaplane 
squadron “San Marco” at Venice during the Great War. Among his for- 
eign decorations are the D. S. M., the Legion d’Honneur, and the B. E. Cross. Col- 


/ 


CTOBER 20, 1911, has been perpetuated as the 
date when an Italian aeroplane took the air 
from the shores of Tripoli to execute on the 
Turkish lines the first aerial reconnaissance 
ever recorded in the annals of history. Airplanes of 
this type were then equipped with 50 horsepower 
motors, and could not fly higher than 1800 feet above 
ground, The useful load was barely sufficient for one 
person, so that the pilots were compelled to fly alone. 
Tripoli, however, had not been occupied a month, when 
two hangars for the two 350,000 cubic feet Pl and P2 
dirigibles were erected; these dirigibles afterwards 
made moré than eighty flights in the interior of Tripoli. 
Italian aviation began thus its glorious course, sup- 
plementing the scarce and unsatisfactory means of 
that time with the devo- 


onel Guidoni is the first attaché for aeronautics from Italy to the United States 


ability made possible not only the emancipation of: our 
aviation from foreign production, but even the: supply- 

ing of a great number of planes and motors abroad, 
At the beginning of the great war Italy, altho pos- 
sessing a nucleus of aircraft and motors, was not in a 
position to successfully face the risks of war above the 
ground. The remaining nations of the Entente were 
not, however, in much better shape. The speed of Ital- 
ian aircrafts was at that time a trifle more than eighty 
miles per hour; the motors were only 100 horsepower 
and the load of bombs could net exceed sixty-five 
pounds. At this stage Italian enterprise began to create 
with great. enthusiasm, bettering that which existed 
and producing that which was necded. On the other 
hand Italian aviators dig not for a moment hesitate ta 
throw themselves into 





tion. and prowess of its 
personnel. As in the auto- 
mobile field our firms had 
secured an enviable posi- 
tion among European con- 
istructors, so for the pro- 
duction of aircraft there 
sprang up numerous or- 
ganizations which by 
their endeavor and sheer 






Italian Air Victories 
during the War 


1100 crafts brought down 





aerial encounters, tho 
they well knew that they 
were facing with imper. 
fect planes a trained foe, 
hardened and _ rendered 
expert by a year of piti- 
less war. It is no mystery 
that many of them gal- 
lantly paid with their 
lives for their temerity. 


Italian Air Losses 
during the War 


fh 


450 crefts brought down 











PROGRESS OF ITALIAN AERONAUTICS DURING THE WAR 
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With a supreme effort 
Italian aviation obtained, in 1916, the absolute mastery 
of the sky; the number, speed and power of its aircraft 
and the daring, skill and valor of Italian aviators 
proved insurmountable obstacles for the Austrians, 
who were forced to give way to their conquerors. 

The very enemy paid a tribute to our aviation, when, 
in June, 1918, the Austrian official bulletin gave an ac- 
count of the unsuccessful offensive on the Piave: 

Squadrons of Italian chasing and bombing planes opened 
a deadly machine gun fire on our front line detachments 
and reserves, but above all they damaged the bridges, thus 
contributing to the Italian command a priceless activity. 
During the last days of the battle, owing to our air losses 
and the deficiency in reserves, the Italian aviators were 
able to reconnoiter almost undisturbed, continually haras- 
sing our troops, especially the infantry. 

It is only necessary to look at the drawings on these 
pages to appreciate the tremendous growth of Italian 
aeronautics. Aircraft in 1915 numbered 400 planes; in 
1918 it had jumped to 6500. The number of motors or- 
iginally 600, reached 15,000. The weight of aircraft, 
1700 pounds, became 15,000 pounds, and the power of 
the motors became 700 horsepower when it was previ- 
ously 100 horsepower. ' 

In October, 1918, when the Italian army and navy 
with an irresistible ani impetuous attack rushed the 
enemy positions, demoralizing their senseless and fero- 
cious resistance and completely routing the enemy and 
taking 500,000 prisoners, hundreds and hundreds of 
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Italian eagles took part in the victorious 
fighting, discharging 150,000 pounds of 
bombs on the enemy in flight. Simultaneously, 
on the sea, from Venice to Brindisi, our 
speedy pursuit seaplanes were protecting our 
coast cities, while more powerful planes 
brought the offensive to the coasts of the 
enemy. 

In the Tyrrhenian Sea navy airplanes, sea- 
planes and dirigibles kept a diligent, effica- 
cious look for the 
insidious submarine 
monsters, tirelessly 
protecting our 
steamers transport- 
ing food for our men . 
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and coal for the ma- - oe 
chinery of our coun- = oon 
try. 
Italian eagles, 
likewise, were the ExuuNes 


first to bring frater- 
nal greetings to the 
Italian cities wrest- seo 
ed from the long, 
barbarous rule of 
the enemy, even be- 


PROGRESS OF ITALIAN AERONAUTICS DURING THE WAR 


CROSS WEICHTS OF THE PLANES 
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The Italian dirigible “M” has a huge 
two story nacelle capable of carrying 
thirty or more’ passengers 


upkeep and supplying of their 
planes. Aerial navigation in 
Italy is nowadays as possible 
as maritime navigation. This 
branch of civic aeronautics is 
admirably headed by Colonel 
Marenco, 

After the signing of the ar- 
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fore our soldiers 
could enter them. vss = 
Forty Italian aces ae : 
have to their credit a = 
from forty to five 
enemy machines; 
some two hundred 
others brought down 
from four to one. 8 % 
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POWER OF THE ENGINES 


1917 


mistice the Italian aeronautics 
evolved into a new organiza- 
tion, which can be said to oc- 
cupy an intermediary position 
between the French and Eng- 
lish services. This new Central 
Body of Production and Experi- 
mentation (Italian State Aero- 
nautics) is charged to provide 
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Five hundred and eiiate 150 BP 300 HP 700 H.-P. aircrafts and motors to the 
sixty pilots, observ- army, navy and mail services 
ers and machine AIRSHIPS and to organize commercial air 
gunners paid with — — = i traffic. This organization is pre- 
their generous life = => <——y = sided over by Lieut. Col. Carlo 
their debt to their . ba ir hy Berliri Zoppi, an energetic 





country. 








Hostilities had 


hardly ceased when Italian aviation quickly deflected 


its activities to the field of civic and commercial aero- 
nautics. Since 1917 airships from the northern part of 
Italy have had to be dispatched under their own power 
to all parts of the peninsula. This rendered imperative 
the establishment of a veritable net of aerial routes, 
binding the entire country, and consisting or airplanes 
and emergency grounds at about fifteen or twenty miles 
from one another, This arrangement guarantees an al- 
most sure flight, inasmuch as, should trouble develop, 
an aireraft can always glide to an emergency field. 
Such a network of air routes, which again puts Italy 
in the lead, was not possessed by any other country. 


T the termination of the war Italy, owing to her very 

favored position in international aeronavigation, 
soon turned her attention to perfecting the existing air 
routes. The peninsula is as a great natural bridge 
thrown between Central Europe and Africa and Cen- 
tral Europe and Asia. Any English, French or German 
airplanes which are going or will go to Egypt will have 
to fly thru Italy to reach their destination. 

Our aviation was quick to realize that this air traffic 
was to be given all possible incentive and codperation. 
Not only are foreign crafts at complete liberty to cross 
Italy, but they are sure to find there the best possible 
air routes, both in the interior and on the coast, 
numerous landing fields and all that is needed for the 


young man who enthusiastical- 
ly is giving his labors to the de- 
velopment and future of our civic aeronautics, 

It cannot be said that the advent of peace has dimin- 
ished the Italian aerial activities. An entire squadron 
of Italian planes is nearing the goal in the Rome-Tokio 
10,000 mile raid, after journeying over inhospitable 
regions and facing every imaginable peril and diffi- 
culty. 

Some time ago the T34, a great 1,000,000 cubic foot 
dirigible, mmde her first trials in a most satisfactory 
manner. This dirigible represents an altogether new 
type, and, without possessing the inconveniences in- 
herent in the rigid-type German airships, has all the 
advantages and leading features of the Zeppelins. It 
has a useful load of nineteen tons and can navigate 


‘8000 miles without having to stop en route for sup- 


plies. 

Furthermore the great engineer, Caproni, has nearly 
finished his mammotle twenty-five ton seaplane, leading 
all others by far. This monster of the air can safely 
undertake the transportation of 100 passengers at once, 
and, propelled by its eight engines, can attain a speed 
of ninety-five miles an hour. 

It is then with justifiable pride that the Italian avia- 
tion recalls today its glorious war exploits and the not 
less noble achievements which are blazing the trail to 
a peaceful victory in this growing field of aerial loco- 
motion. 

Rome 











Master Workshops of America 


A Series of Monthly Articles Written from a First Hand Survey 
of Big Business Enterprises That Have Given the United States 
the Name of the Foremost Industrial Nation of the World 
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The Wanamaker stores in Philadelphia and New York are each the biggest of their kind in their respective cities. The first day’s 
sales that John Wanamaker made in his store.amounted to $24.67; the present record is $1,000,000 in a single day 


The Store with the Right Idea 


By Edward Earle Purinton 


SK the first person you meet to define a mod- 

ern “store,” as for instance, “department 

store.” He will probably call it a place where 

goods are bought-and sold, branding it a com- 
mercial’ proposition, 

The brother guesses wrong. He is twenty years be- 
hind the times, The great’ merchant of today puts the 
matter of sales last, not first. And the great store of 
today is, just as much, a school, a library, a laboratory, 
a household, a bank, a restaurant, a publishing office, a 
playground, a reception room, a battlefield, a work- 
shop, a council meeting, a brain factory, a social cen- 
ter, a community of idealists, and a score of other in- 
stitutions not concerned in the mere selling of mer- 
chandise. 

The old-fashioned store, a grim place of barter, was 
doomed on the day John Wanamaker was born. You 
can’t buy a thing on a basis of money exchange, in a 
Wanamaker store. You get values of heart, mind and 
spirit, that no millionaire can buy with his gold, and 
that the stated price never includes. A hearty solicitude, 
a genial service, a delightful candor, a deft skill, a 
quiet manner, a trained intelligence, a clear knowledge, 
a clean atmosphere, a quick motion, a smiling face;— 
these things cannot be bought, yet they should accom- 
pany every sale as a part of the thing sold. 

President Charles W. Eliot once made this remark: 
“Business will eventually be properly classed as among 
the learned professions.” He didn’t put it strong 
enough. The kind of business founded by John Wana- 
maker should be classed not among, but above, most of 
the learned professions;—it takes more knowledge and 
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higher wisdom to run it than a professional man ever 
needs to make a success. 

The founder of the Wanamaker stores is a teacher, a 
preacher, a philosopher, a writer, a banker, a scientist, 
a statesman, a reformer, a worker, a pioneer, a manu- 
facturer, a publicist, a patriot, a philanthropist. How 
many lawyers, doctors or teachers have to be a dozen 
professional men, all in one? How many could be? 

While John Wanamaker is too practical, and too mod- 
est, to call himself a professional man, he does say 
that “in this age of the science of business, the mer- 
chant must be a close student of protection, free trade, 
factory systems, banking, currency, codperation, con- 
tract, import and tariff laws, consular and shipping 
laws, textile machinery and education, architecture, so- 
cial service, fire and marine insurance, origin and pro- 
duction of raw materials, new processes of manufac- 
ture, new openings of countries like Japan, China, 
Russia, Korea.” Furthermore he declares that “the field 
of influence and beneficence of merchants, manufactur- 
ers or foundry master creates parishes larger than 
those of the lawyers, doctors and the vast majority of 
clergymen.” 

It is a new idea that a business head should create 
and conduct a parish. Why not? Isn’t a great man’s life 
the best sermon he can offer? And doesn’t he have to 
preach this sermon all day, six days in the week? And 
with ten or twenty thousand employees not only hear- 
ing his words but watching his every move, he holds a 
ministerial position that would test the character of a 
saint. 

As a former teacher, descended from a line of teach- 
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that Wanamaker the man, able to in- 
struct and inspire a countless host of 
employees, customers and friends, ap- 
peals to me far more than does Wana- 
maker the merchant, able to build and 
operate the world’s largest retail 
store. He himself, opening the first 
mammoth store building at Philadel- 
phia, by a ringing challenge to the 
best in his vast audience of fellow- 
workers, proclaimed that “a man may 
be immensely greater than the great- 
est granite structure that can be 
built.” 

Such a man is John Wanamaker. 














Let us go back to the foundations of 
his life, and spend a few minutes 
analyzing the first deep, human 
sources of his later commercial supremacy. Viewing 
with admiration a powerful business machine, a think- 
ing person always asks, “What made the man that 
made the machine?” 

The first business experience of John Wanamaker 
was turning bricks and doing odd jobs around the yard, 
his father being a brickmaker, with seven children to 
support. John. was the oldest; he had to stop school at 
thirteen and commence to earn money, so he found a 
job as errand boy in a publishing house at $1.25 a 
week. Later, as a clerk in a large Philadelphia clothing 
store, he put so much personality into his work, even 
tho a boy, that the customers would ask on enter- 
ing the store, “Where is John?” and they had to have 
him wait on them. The proprietor, the famous Colonel 
Bennett, often told his friends, “John is the most am- 
bitious boy I ever saw. He declares he is going to be 
a great merchant, and he is always organizing some- 
thing.” 

Every boy has it in him to do and be something great. 
The first job of parents, teachers and ministers ought 
to be to find that great something in each boy, and 
help him to live it out. A college graduate should know 
precisely what he can do best, and where and how he 
can do it quickest. Otherwise he knows less than John 
Wanamaker taught himself; for by the time he was 

















John Wanamaker went to work when he was thirteen years old 
and at the age of eighty-two he is still actively at it 


Wanamaker employees get education and recreation along with employment. This 
drill is part of the Commercial Institute’s work at the Philadelphia store 


twenty-one, after outgrowing the various positions he. 
had mastered by toil and study, John opened his first 
store, with $1,900 he had saved, with a young friend as 
a partner. 

The floor space of the first Philadelphia store was 
16 by 80 feet, and the first day’s sales were $24.67. The 
present Philadelphia store occupies a six million dollar 
steel-ribbed, granite-walled, fireproof building contain- 
ing forty-five acres of floor space, reaching 247 feet in 
the air and thirty-four feet below the street, and cover- 
ing the largest business block in the city; while the 
New York store, consisting of two mammoth buildings, 
comprizes the largest retail business plant in the busi- 
ness center of the world. The twin stores now have a 
record of more than $1,000,000 for a single day’s sales; 
the total volume of distribution of quality merchandise 
has equaled more than a billion dollars; the total num- 
ber of employees has been about 150,000, the store in 
each city having the biggest payroll of that city; and 
the name and fame of Wanamaker have gone to the 
ends of the earth. Young John’s fixed purpose led to 
sizable results. 

Only glimpses of the man are possible in so brief a 
sketch. But the traits of character that underlie the 
whole business may perhaps be indicated thus, and a 
knowledge of principles ought to precede a knowledge 
of tools and methods. 

He concentrates. He.puts every job right thru—and 
thru right, Also, the harder it is, the closer he sticks. 
When he was a lad studying arithmetic, problems would 
arise that could not be solved in school hours. The other 
boys left their problems in the middle, to run off and 
play. John kept the teacher in, working till they had 
the solution. And of course he led the class. Many a 
poor scholar has been “kept in” by the teacher, but did 
you ever hear before of a good scholar who kept the 
teacher in! 

He smiles at obstacles. He sees thru them, and climbs 
over them or batters them down. Tuberculosis threat- 
ened him as a young man—he had studied and worked 
too hard in boyhood. He opened his first store with such 
a handicap, and turned the handicap into a help! How? 
By learning how to live so as to conquer and prevent 
disease. Fifty years later, when he was seventy-one 
years old, he began work one morning at 7 o’clock, went 
over all sections of the New York store in the two great 
buildings, examined thousands of samples of merchan- 
dise, kept on the job till 1:30 the next morning—and 
was fresher at the close than the young fellows whom 
his energy had tired out. People who think they have 
some incurable disease may learn from Mr. Wana- 
maker that what they have is likely to be incurable ig- 
norance or incurable idleness. [Continued on page 412 











One Day’s Work at St. Mihiel 


The First Complete Story of Our Combat Operations 
By Captain Joseph Mills Hanson 








N the taking of the St. 

Mihiel salient there was a 

quality of grandeur which 

will ever commend it to 
thoughtful Americans as one of 
the most stirring episodes of our 
history. Perhaps no other event, 
either of war or of peace, in all 
our national existence, has dem- 
onstrated, at once so swiftly and 
with such awe-inspiring power, 
the concentrated might of Amer- 
ica. In the previous May and 
June a few of our divisions had 
taken a valiant share in halting 
the drives of the Germans to- 
ward Paris; in July a larger 
number had figured as decisive 
factors in hurling him back 
from the Marne to the Vesle. But 
on those occasions our forces 
were scattered under French 
higher command, unable as yet 
to present a united American 
front to the enemy. In late Sep- 
tember, October and early No- 








Seicheprey 


A handful came to Seicheprey 
When winter woods were bare;’ 

When.ice was in the trenches 
And snow was in the air. 

The foe looked down on Seicheprey 
And laughed to see them there. 


The months crept by at Seicheprey, 
The growing handful stayed, 

With growling guns at midnight, 
At dawn, the lightning raid 

And learned, in Seicheprey trenches, 
How war’s red game is played. 


September came to Seicheprey; 
A slow-wrought host arose 

And rolled across the trenches 
And whelmed its sneering foes, 

And left to shattered Seicheprey 
Unending, sweet repose. 


training areas, of which seven 
were in the region of the recent 
Aisne-Marne operations and we 
had four Army Corps staffs, 
those of the First, Third, Fourth 
and Fifth Corps, available for 
use with an American army. Un- 
der these conditions a plan was 
arranged between Marshal Foch, 
General Pershing and General 
Petain, Commander-in-Chief of 
the French armies, whereby an 
American army to consist of two 
corps of three divisions each 
should be constituted in the 
region of Chateau-Thierry. To 
this end the headquarters of 
the First American Army was 
created and established on Aug- 
ust 22 at La Ferte-sous-Jouarre, 
on the Marne between Meaux 
and Chateau-Thierry. 

But such an arrangement was 
not altogether satisfactory, par- 
ticularly to General Pershing, 
who was most anxious to have 














vember a vastly greater Ameri- 

can army than fought at St. Mihiel was to engage in 
the battle which would end only with the capitulation 
of Germany. But in this case the struggle was to be 
so protracted that its very length and intensity would 
deprive it of that aspect of abrupt finality which 
marked, like the stroke of a mighty sword, the suppres- 
sion of the St. Mihiel salient. The latter was an achieve- 
ment which thrilled alike the people of America and of 
all the Allied nations, which sent a shudder thru the 
fabric of the Central Powers and which confirmed in 
the American army a confidence in its own strength 
not to be shaken by any future events. 

At the time when the Aisne-Marne counter-offensive 
came to an end and the battle front temporarily sta- 
bilized along the Vesle, that is to say about August 9, 
1918, it had become evident that the situation on the 
Western front had altered in two most important par- 
ticulars. First, by the operations just concluded the 
enemy had been thrown definitely upon the defensive 
and, second, owing to the rapid arrival of American 
troops the weight of numbers was at last in favor of 
the Allies. In these circumstances the immediate con- 
cern of Marshal Foch was to assure to his armies the 
retention of the initiative which they had gained by 
allowing the enemy no chance to recover from his re- 
cent reverses. Such an object could only be achieved by 
continuing the offensive without interruption and a 
most potent weapon for its continuance would be a 
purely American army, fresh, strong, subject to con- 
stant reinforcement and expansion, and able to strike 
powerful blows in a sector exclusively its own. 

By August 9 the magnificent efforts of the United 
States had placed in France no less than 1,300,000 
troops and during the month of August 705,000 tons 
of supplies for the use of these troops were delivered 
at the ports of France under American control. We had 
twenty-eight combat divisions in line, in rest or in 
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his first army operating as soon 
as possible in the general region of Toul, which, since 
his first arrival in France, had been looked upon as the 
theater in which an American army would eventually 
take the offensive. With this scene of operations in 
view the American seaports at Brest, St. Nazaire, La 
Pallice, Bordeaux and Marseilles had been selected and 
improved because the trunk railway lines running 
thence toward Toul interfered to the minimum de- 
gree with the overtaxed lines supplying the British and 
French fronts. Along these American supply lines im- 
mense depots, shops, regulating stations and railheads 
had been built up, all designed for the feeding of com- 
bat forces in the region of Toul. While the American 
army continued near Chateau-Thierry, this great sup- 
ply system would remain relatively useless. 

During the month of August the offensive role of 
the Allies was maintained in a limited way by the Brit- 
ish attacks in the Amiens salient, in which troops of 
our Thirty-third Division had a part, and by the ad- 
vance of General Mangin’s Tenth French Army be- 
tween the Oise and the Aisne, in which our Thirty-sec- 
ond Division participated. These operations, however, 
were merely calculated to recover some of the terri- 
tory which had been lost during the spring and to hold 
the German strategic reserves immobilized so that they 
could not be concentrated for another offensive of their 
own. 

But the steady improvement in the Allied situation 
and the accumulating evidence of the enemy’s com- 
parative weakness now enabled Marshal Foch to form 
plans for launching a series of hammer blows along the 
whole front which would perhaps be capable of break- 
ing down the entire organized system of German de- 
fenses before winter or, at the least, of seriously shak- 
ing it. For the prosecution of such a far-reaching ef- 
fort, General Pershing was able to convince the Allied 
high command that his army could be most usefully 
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Phowgrapns by the U. 8. Signal Corps 


No Man’s Land on the hights of the Meuse in front of Les 
Eparges and Mouilly. It was this ground that was crossed by the 
United States 26th Division and the French 15th Colonial in 
the famous morning attack of September 12, 1918. The photo- 
graph was taken from an American front line trench 


employed in the region in which it had originally been 
intended to operate, devoting its energies to the con- 
quest of the German front on both sides of Verdun, 
from the Moselle River on the east to the Argonne For- 
est on the west, and striking northward toward the 
Briey iron fields and the trunk railroad line between 
Metz, Sedan and Mezieres. Early in September, there- 
fore, the headquarters of the First American Army 
were transferred from La Ferte-sous-Jouarre to Neuf- 
chateau, about twenty-five kilometers south of Toul, 
and the concentration of American combat troops was 
begun in front of the St. Mihiel salient. 

This salient, whose suppression was a necessary pre- 
liminary to any general attack on the main German 
front between the Moselle and the Argonne, was a 
familiar object to several of the American divisions 
which had been longest in France, for in.the trenches 
surrounding it and especially in those on its southern 
face, in the low, marshy plain of the Woevre, about 
Flirey, Seicheprey and Xivray, they had undergone 
their training in trench warfare during the winter of 
1917-18. The French called it “the hernia of the West- 
ern front,”- and to them it had been an object of grave 
concern ever since September, 1914, when it had been 
created by two German army corps under General Von 
Strantz, which had advanced, almost unopposed, from 
the plain of the Woevre, west of Metz, overrun the 
Hights of the Meuse between St. Mihiel and Les 
Eparges and, crossing the Meuse at St. Mihiel, had at- 
tempted to encircle Verdun from the south. At the time 
the bulk of the French reserves were involved in the 
efforts to envelop. the 


To these French refugees the victory of St. Mihiel brought the 
immediate blessing of giving them their homes again. As soon 
as the American occupation was established the refugees came 
up from cellars and back from temporary shelters to reéstablish 
themselves in whatever of their homes had been left standing 


ever, were unable to drive the enemy back from the 
Meuse hights or to recover the St. Mihiel bridge-head, 
by holding which the Germans cut the important rail- 
road between Verdun and Toul and deprived the Ver- 
dun fortress of any rail communication save by the 
one line extending eastward thru Ste. Menehould. 
Early in 1915 the French made violent efforts to pinch 
out the salient by attacking its flanks at Les Eparges, 
on the Hights of the Meuse, and at the Bois le Pretre, 
on the Moselle south of Metz. Beyond making some 
local gains of ground their efforts resulted in failure, 
very costly in blood, and during the succeeding years 
the Germans had fortified the salient very strongly, 
holding it as an advanced work protecting Metz and 
the Briey iron fields and as a constant menace not only 
to the rear of Verdun but to the flank of any offensive 
which the French might contemplate either in the 
Meuse-Argonne region, on the west, or beyond the Mo- 
selle River, on the east. Since this was precisely the 
sector which the Americans took over early in Septem- 
ber, 1918, it is obvious how necessary was the reduc- 
tion of the salient before they could move against the 
Meuse-Argonne front. 

To describe in a little more detail this important 
bastion of German defense, which had a total front 
of about sixty-five kilometers and enclosed two hun- 
dred square miles of territory, it may be said that from 
its eastern end, on the Moselle just north of Pont-a- 
Mousson, westward to Apremont, a distance of about 
thirty kilometers, the German line, tho elaborately in- 
trenched and deeply wired, ran for the most part over 








right flank of the German 
armies between Soissons 
and the English Channel, 
which followed the vic- 
tory of the First Battle 
of the Marne. But Von 
Strantz’s attempt on Ver- 
dun was finally frustrated 
by the comparatively 
feeble armies of Generals 
Sarrail and Dubail, which 
were holding the line 
from Verdun to Toul and 
Nancy. The French, how- 








every month 


This is the fourth of ten articles in which Captain 
Hanson tells the complete story of what the Ameri- 
can troops did on the battle line in France — a series 
written from a thoro study of the official records and 
with the background of actual experience overseas. 
“Up the Line from Cantigny” was published in The 
Independent of March 27, “Those Desperate Days 
at Chateau-Thierry” in the April 24 number, and 
“Zero Hour Along the Marne” in the issue of May 
29. The others will follow in the fourth issue of 


the open, gently rolling 
country comprising the 
southern part of the 
Woevre Plain, The trench 
lines on the western half 
of this front, both Ger- 
man and Allied, in the low 
flats around Seicheprey 
and  Xivray-Marvoisin, 
were completely dominat- 
ed by Mont Sec, a high, 
abrupt hill resembling one 
of the buttes of the west- 
ern United States, which 
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The Danger of Playing Safe 


By Talcott Williams 


dodged its responsibilities on the duty and demand 

of the hour, the League of Nations. The convention 
had fewer able men than in past Republican national 
councils and more average men. In rejecting Lowden and 
Wood the convention cnded the future free use of money 
in the canvass for a nomination, a great reform. 

The average American today is not enthusiastic over a 
League of Nations. He is not on fire to set the world in 
order and keep the peace of humanity. He sees no “duty” 
in Mexico. He wants neither “empire” nor “glory.” He is 
not crazy over “social reform.” He is sick of agitation. He 
believes this is a good country as it is. He wants to enjoy 
it. One quarter of the men who will vote next November 
have been in uniform. They never want to be in uniform 
again or see any number of their fellow citizens in it if 
they can help it. The half of them who went to France are 
disillusioned by their experience there. 

They want peace and quiet. They believe there is enough 
constitution and law now to go around. If they are on a 
jury, they almost invariably find verdicts of guilty against 
any men who tell them this country needs to be made over. 
They are thru experimenting. Three Constitutional amend- 
ments have given them heavy income taxes, the direct 
election of Senators and stringent prohibition. The fourth 
amendment for woman suffrage hangs fire. It will pass, 
but no one urges new amendments this year. 

This is all wrong. It was the spirit of the overwhelming 
majority of Americans from 1840 to 1860. All parties 
dodged—even the Republicans. War came. Sow compromize 
and you will reap conflict. God so made the world. If this 
one, great, solvent, powerful people refuses to accept the 
responsibility laid in its path of saving the civilization of 
the world, it will in due season pour out blood and treasure 
like water to save its own civilization and by then it may 
be too late. 


[ee Republican National Convention at Chicago has 


HE Republican Convention in candidate and platform 
reflects exactly this prevalent desire to get back to the 
peace, prosperity, and quiet of the bloodless years before 
the Great War. Warren Gamaliel Harding of Ohio is a 
good man. He has kept the law from his youth up. He 
looks prosperous. He feels prosperous. He is prosperous. 
He has had a typical American career. Every day of it has 
been to his credit, and improved his credit at the bank. He 
is intelligent and clear-headed. He has the capacity for 
easy, lucid expression acquired by the good newspaper 
man. He has the knowledge of foreign lands and foreign 
affairs which comes to the American editor, wide and gen- 
eral, but not profound, exact, or inspiring. He has been 
staunchly in favor of every reform which had a majority. 
Nobody ever called him a “Johnny Uplift,” but he has im- 
proved the city and state in which he lives. He is a useful 
citizen. He reads, but he never studies. He was never in 
“Who’s Who” until he held office. Any man would be glad 
to have him for an executor of his will. But a President has 
to deal with a living nation and vital causes. His campaign 
biographer will have as hard a job as Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne when he wrote the campaign biography of Frank- 
lin Pierce, but Franklin Pierce was elected over Scott, a 
far abler man. Senator Harding has a wide national ac- 
quaintance, an indispensable requisite (if elected) for a 
post whose holder must fill hundreds of offices. He never 
lost a friend, but what is a most serious lack, he never 
made an enemy. No newspaper man should live in a wick- 
ed world and not make some enemies. 
As President, he will select a good cabinet, and he will 
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walk in the old paths. In the Senate, he was opposed 
to the League and the Treaty of Peace with Ger- 
many. He will be doubtful on it as President. He has 
decision, but no vision. He will enforce the laws. If a 
great exigency comes, he will show the usual resource 
of the American. He will not hesitate in the issue as to 
whether labor unions shall be more powerful than the 
law of the land and the rights of all. He will originate no 
new policy save in the administrative details the platform 
provides, and he will open no solution for the social, in- 
ternational and racial issues which shadow the day.’ He 
is—let no one forget who sees his manifest deficiencies— 
much the kind of steady, hard-working, confidence-creating, 
not over brilliant men to whom the English-speaking folk, 
in each of its homes, has often turned for guidance in 
government. 


ALVIN Coolidge for Vice-President is the best man in 

many decades selected for the post, except Theodore 
Roosevelt. Coolidge for President and Harding for Vice- 
President would have filled the Republican party with 
enthusiasm. Such a ticket would have elected itself. The 
ticket nominated will have to be elected by the men who 
selected it—machine leaders and average men playing for 
safety. 

They had a narrow choice. Lowden and Wood had made 
themselves impossible by their expenditure. Hiram John- 
son could not carry New York, an essential state. Hoover, 
the one man who would sweep the country, had estranged 
the party workers. A bold leader would have nominated 
him, secure that the workers would accept the party candi- 
date, but this is always a perilous risk. Knox had an im- 
possible corporation record. Hughes was wanted in the 
East and odious in the West. The western vote promised 
Butler did not materialize. Intellectually, he was admitted 
to be the best equipped, but this is a bad year for univer- 
sity presidents. Sproul, Coolidge and Harding were left. 
Sproul meant a break with Penrose and the great inter- 
ests the Pennsylvania Senator represents. Coolidge was 
too little known and the Massachusetts delegates ad- 
mitted he was sometimes narrow. He was unknown to the 
network of state leaders. This elimination left Harding 
“available,” but weak. A newspaper file is a dangerous 
record. He lost his own state running for Governor. If this 
was not believed to be a Republican year, he would not 
have been selected. He will be found to be much easier 
to nominate than to elect; just as Coolidge and Hoover 
are easier to elect than to nominate. 

He cannot carry a majority of the Electoral College 
unless the Democratic Convention helps him. His great 
ally is the Democratic party which has no conspicuous 
candidate both known to the country and also command- 
ing its confidence. It is responsible for the situation of our 
national finances and for the business and price conditions 
growing out of them, a heavy weight to carry. Democratic 
taxation, particularly on incomes, has been cruelly unjust 
to the North and partial to the South. All that the Repub- 
lican platform says as to waste, extravagance and delay 
in retrenchment is generally accepted. Eight years of 
Democracy have wearied the land; but no party can win 
on the faults of the other party alone. Hymns of hate 
never win victories. 

“Senator Harding,” neatly says Senator Hitchcock of 
Nebraska, “is a very appropriate choice for the Republi- 
can platform. He fits it very well.” On the one. arching 
issue of the hour, the League of Nations, the Republican 
party has left all roads open to the President and Con- 
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Like Senator Harding the Re- 
publican candidate for Vice- 
President, Governor Coolidge 
of Massachusetts (right), 
spent his boyhood on a farm 
and earned his first money 
driving home the _ cows. 
Calvin A. Coolidge is as 
typically New England as his 
name, quiet in manner, dress 
and speech, reticent, unassum- 
ing, but forceful and decisive 
when occasion arises. In his 
handling of the police strike 
in Boston, Governor Coolidge 
stood uncompromisingly for 
the protection of the public 
with the statement, “There is 
no right to strike against the 
public safety by anyone, any- 
where, at any time” 


The 
Republican 
Ticket 


The Republican candidate for 
President of the United States, 
Senator Warren Gamaliel Hard- 
ing, has only one fault, accord- 
ing to his father: “He is too 
accommodating.” Geniality, 
easy-going friendliness, the abil- 
ity to get on with people are 
among his chief characteristics. 
Senator Harding comes from 
an old American family, of 
Scotch descent on his father’s 
side and of Dutch stock on his 
mother’s. He was born in the 
village of Corsica, Ohio, on 
November 2, 1865. He spent his 
boyhood on his father’s farm 
and until he was fourteen he 
got his “book-larnin’” at a lit- 
tle red schoolhouse. Then he 
went to the Ohio Central Col- 


‘ lege at Iberia, and was gradu- 


ated in 1882. Most of his col- 
lege expenses were paid with 
the money he earned himself, 
cutting corn, digging roads, 
painting barns, teaching school, 
working on the village paper. 
When the family moved to 
Marion, Ohio, in 1884, his father 
bought half interest for young 
Harding in the Marion Daily 
Star, which he still owns and 
edits. It was not until 1900 that 
Senator Harding’s interest in 
politics led him to run for 
office. He was elected to the 
State Senate, and later made 
Lieutenant-Governor of Ohio. 
In 1914, Ohio sent him to the 
United States Senate by a ma- 
jority of more than 100,000. 
Senator Harding is a trustee of 
the Trinity Baptist Church in 
Marion. His favorite recreation 
is golf 

















Governor Coolidge was born 
in Plymouth, Vermont. on the 
4th of July, 1872. He grew 
up on a farm, he went to the 
country school, and in 1891, 
having waited until he could 
get together enough money, he 
entered Amherst College. His 
classmates there remember 
“Cal” as a quiet boy who took 
honors always in his studies 
and was popular in his class. 
After college he practiced law 
in Northampton, Massachu- 
setts. He was elected City Soli- 
citor in 1899 and from then on 
he has continued steadily to 
win political honors without 
ever being in the least a poli- 
tician. As the Northampton 
blacksmith explained it: “I 
guess it’s because when he says 
he'll do a thing he does it” 
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gress to be elected. Under the ingenious utterance drawn 
by Senator Root, the present League could be entered by 
the United States or it could refuse to assume any re- 
sponsibility whatever. The same is true of Mexico. Any 
action or none is left open to the next administration. On 
the mandate for Armenia, the convention rejects a clear 
national duty. 

The platform is doubtful on all disputed issues. Even 
the prohibition plank is weak. No one can tell what is to 
be done on the army or the navy¢ our inflated currency, the 
check to national eredit by depreciated national bonds, the 
principle upon which revenue is to be raised, the treat- 
ment of exorbitant profits, of high prices or of combina- 
tions which are controlling the supply of the necessaries 
of life at home as well as our trade and exchange abroad. 
All these are left vague. Cumbrous propositions are made 
in the platform for legislation and administration; but 
such are futile in a party program. Principles of national 
action are not presented at a time when the emergency of 
the hour is great and the possibility of widespread dis- 
aster imminent. 

The great world of social questions is left untouched, 
altho a Professor of Sociology, Professor Samuel McCune 
Lindsay, guided the preparation for an effective platform. 
No one knows better than he that social needs cry aloud for 
remedial legislation. They can be met now, without danger. 
Neglected, deadly peril lies in the path. When the flowing 
tide of general prosperity and high wages ebbs, the storm 
will break as never before and it is not to be prevented by 
criminal prosecutions and drastic sentences. It is much that 
the platform by implication condemns the ejection of So- 
cialists from the New York Legislature. It is more that it 
faces with courage the supremacy of public welfare over 
the demands of “labor.” These are well. More is needed, 
but the Democratic party cannot furnish it because it sup- 
ports and draws its votes from the denial of rights and of 
justice to the negro. The Republican party demands the 
Federal punishment of lynching. It follows its past in this. 

If the Democratic party is true to President Wilson’s 
record and work on the League of Nations, Senator Hard- 
ing will be forced as candidate to supply the evasions 
of the platform and the longer the refusal of the Republi- 
can party to discharge the duty of the Republic to a suf- 
fering world, the more thoro will be the education of 
American voters and the more certain the triumph of jus- 
tice to humanity, thru a League that ends war, a League 
denied today, but certain to come in the dawning morrow 
of hope, succor, and salvation for all lands. 


Two Wars 


HE Civil War and the War with Germany were the 

greatest of our wars. It is interesting to note that 
party lines, party names and party war-cries are still de- 
termined by the events of 1860-1865, whereas the events 
of 1914-1919 have failed to create new party alignments. 
Bryan and La Follette did not leave their respective parties 
to form a new party based on pacifism; nor General Wood 
and Senator Chamberlain to form a party based on uni- 
versal military service; nor Senator Reed and Senator 
Borah to form a party based on national isolation. Dead 
issues are stronger than living ones in determining the al- 
legiance of the voter. The dead Abraham Lincoln and Jef- 
ferson Davis are more potent than the living Wilson, Lodge 
or Johnson. 


A Vision of the Future 


ULY, 1940—Silas J. Bjones has received the Repubo- 
cratic nomination. He had $30,000,000 to $27,000,000 for 
his most dangerous opponent, William O. Smythe. No dark 
horse candidate was able to raise more than half of this 
latter sum. Delegates sold at less than a hundred thousand 
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apiece, when taken individually, but the practice of the 
leading managers was to buy them in blocks by direct :r- 
rangement with the state bosses. The Deminican party has 
passed a resolution limiting campaign expenditures to $50,- 
000 a delegate. The candidate with an absolute majority 
of the cash (counterfeit money not being accepted) will be 
declared elected; it proving impossible for any aspirant to 
obtain the two-thirds of all currency required under the 


old ruling. Vice-presidential nominations are quoted at 


thirty cents. 


We Are Still a Democracy 


poor man may hope to become President—if his 
friends will spend a million dollars to elect him. . 


The Republican Party and 
the League 


By Hamilton Holt 


T= preamble of the Republican platform ends with 
the statement that “the people are entitled to know 
in definite terms” how the party proposes to solve 
the “grave problems” confronting them. 

The gravest problem confronting the Republican party 
is the League of Nations. Indeed it is the gravest problem 
confronting the American people. With hundreds of thou- 
sands of voters it will doubtless be the decisive factor in 
determining which party they will cast their ballot for at 
the November elections. 

In what “definite terms” then does the Republican plat- 
form explain the League of Nations and how does the 
Republican party propose to solve the question. 

The plank is a marvel of adroitness. It stoutly defends 
the senatorial factions which poison-gassed the treaty, and 
yet a careful scrutiny of the exact words employed reveals 
the astonishing.fact that not a single statement appears in 
the entire document that would prevent a Republican Pres- 
ident and Senate from ratifying the Covenant in toto or 
entering the League of Nations without reservations. In 
other words, the Republican nominee is encouraged to at- 
tack whatever stand the Democrats take in defending the 
Covenant, and then, if elected, he will be free to bring the 
United States into the League of Nations whenever the po- 
litical exigencies of the hour make such a course advisable. 
The plank, therefore, is a pure straddle and, while seeming 
to meet the issue, it really defers defining it till after the 
election, putting into the hands of the candidate, in the 
meantime, a blank check on which he is free to draw Re- 
publican support for any kind of League he wants or for 
no league at all. 

What, then, exactly does the platform say on this para- 
mount issue? Let me take it up point by point, for it was 
written by Elihu Root, and anything that master mind has 
produced is worth discussing in detail: 

The Republican party stands for agreement ainong the nations 
to preserve the peace of the world. 

So far, so good. Everybody stands for international co- 
operation whether it be denominated agreement, or associa- 
tion, alliance, league, covenant or what not. 

We believe that such an international association must be 
based upon international justice. 

The preamble of the Covenant says the same. The pur- 
pose of the League, to use the exact phrase, is the “main- 
tenance of justice.” 

And must provide methods which shall maintain the rule of 


the public right by development of law and the decision of 
impartial courts, 


Public right is likewise fully maintained in the Cove- 
nant. What else are the Assembly and the Council for? They 
can “deal with any matter affecting the peace of the 
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world”? And as for an “impartial court,” Article XIV 
especially provides for one. It is curious.to note in this con- 
nection that Elihu Root himself is now in Europe engaged 
in the laudable effort of establishing this very court. In- 
deed, had it not been for the existing League of Nations, 
whose creation Mr. Root did so little to help and so much 
to hinder, America’s foremost international jurist would 
not now be enjoying the happiness of helping to bring into 
reality his life’s dream. 

And which shall secure instant and general international con- 
ference whenever peace shall be threatened, by political action 


so that the nations pledged to do and insist on what is just and 
fair, may exercize their influence and power for the prevention 


of war. 

Nothing here either that the League does not also do. 
The Covenant says the Council shall meet “as occasion may 
require,” and wherever war threatens “the League shall 
take any action deemed wise and effectual to safeguard the 
peace of the world.” Indeed, there is no choice but for “in- 
stant and general international conference” when war 
clouds threaten, for the Secretary “in case of emergency 
shall forthwith summon a meeting of the Council.” 

Note also the use of the drastic words “pledge” and 
“power.” If these mean anything they mean that the Re- 
publicans are prepared to do exactly as Mr. Wilson’s Cov- 
enant proposeg we should do, that is, “pledge” ourselves to 
use our “power” to prevent war. We should rejoice that 
the Republicans, too, believe in a League with teeth in it. 


We believe that can be done without compromize of national 
independence. : 

Mere camouflage to make the voter think the present 
League limits the independence of its members. Of course, 
every one who has even casually read the Covenant knows 
that the dominant purpose of the League is to safeguard 
the independence of its members. What else do the guaran- 
tees in Article X and XVI mean? 

Without depriving the people of the United States in advance 
of the right to determine for themselves what is just and fair 
when the occasion arises and without involving them as partici- 
pants and not as peace makers in a multitude of quarrels the 
merits of which they are unable to judge. 

When “the occasion arises” the Assembly or Council, 
under the Covenant, discuss it to determine what is to be 
done, but we cannot be “involved” as participants whether 
by making war on recalcitrant members or by exerting 
economic pressure unless and until in every case Congress 
approves. Indeed, were the United States made a “partici- 
pant” in action under the League, as this sentence of the 
plank implies, the Constitution of the United States would 
be clearly violated, since Congress has the sole power to 
declare war and make appropriations, etc. As no Senator 
has as yet pointed out a single instance in which the Cove- 
nant has violated the Constitution—and nobody will deny 
they would have done so if they could—we may fairly as- 
sume that we cannot become “involved” without our con- 
sent, the implications of the Republican platform to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

As to the merits of controversies “of which the people 
know nothing.” I respectfully ask if there is any better 
way to inform them than by the publication of the facts 
at issue after an impartial inquiry by an official interna- 
tional body endowed with full powers of getting at the 
truth such as no private individual or group could hope to 
emulate. 

The Covenant signed by the President at Paris failed signally 
to accomplish this purpose and contained stipulations not only 
intolerable for an independent people but certain to produce 


injustice, hostility and controversy among nations which it is 
proposed to prevent. 


No specifications here—pure political hocus pocus. 


The Covenant repudiated to a degree wholly unnecessary and 
unjustifiable the time honored policy in favor of peace declared 
by Washington, and Jefferson and Monroe and pursued by all 
American administrators for more than a century. 
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More partizan bunk. On the contrary, the work of Wil- 
son in federating the nations bears an astonishingly close 
analogy to the work of Washington in federating the thir- 
teen American states into our present union. Said the 
father of his country when the Constitution was up for 
adoption: “Should the states reject the excellent Constitu- 
tion, the probability is that an opportunity will never again 
offer to create another in peace. The next will be drawn in 
blood.” 

Jefferson’s warning against “entangling aliances”’ was 
uttered in the days before steam and electricity had anni- 
hilated time and space and when Richmond and Boston 
were farther from New York than are Rome and Tokyo 
today. The United States was then indeed isolated. Now 
we became involved in a world war despite all we could 
do to keep out. Will any one deny that in the next war 
we shall go in at the beginning, League or no-League? 

As for Monroe and his Doctrine, it is demonstrable 
that the Covenant has impaired the Monroe Doctrine in no 
smallest particular. On the contrary it has actually glori- 
fied it. Apparently the Chicago plank carpenters never 
heard of Article XXI of the Covenant by which for the 
first time in history the Monroe Doctrine is definitely ac-- 
cepted by all the nations as a principle of international law. 

And it ignored the universal sentiments of America for gen- 
erations past in favor of international law and arbitration and 


it rested the hope of the future on mere expediency and nego- 
tiation. 


OONSHINE! The Covenant provides in Articles III, 

IV, XIV and XV for the development of international 
law. Moreover as the nations entering the League agree 
among other things to arbitrate their differences, abolish 
secret treaties, limit armaments, champion minorities and 
backward peoples, improve labor conditions, extend com- 
merce and promote science, it would seem as tho the 
League were not founded wholly on “expediency” or “nego- 
tiation.” 

The unfortunate insistence of the President upon having his 
own way without any change and without any regard to the 
opinion of the majority of the Senate, which shares with him in 
the treaty-making power, and the President’s demand that the 
treaty should be ratified without modification, created a situation 
in which the Senate were required to vote upon their consciences 
and their oaths according to their judgment upon the treaty as it 
was presented, or submit to the commands of a dictator in a 


matter where the authority under the Constitution was theirs 
and not his. 


Here we come to the kernel of the coconut. It is not + 
League so much as the “dictator” President, the Repu 
cans hate. To be sure, in his speech of the 8th of 
January the President said, “There can be no reason 
objections to the interpretations accompanying the ac 
ratification. But when the Treaty is acted upon I r 
know whether it means that we have ratified or rejec 
it.” But I suppose a little thing like accuracy must 1 
be insisted upon too rigidly in a political platform. 

I repeat here what I have said before—namely that th. 
President should have compromized with the Senate when 
a majority voted against him the second time. A minority 
cannot perpetually hold up a majority in a democracy. 
The President must therefore take his share of the blame 
for the present impasse. But the Senate is the chief offend- 
er in the disgraceful quarrel and every candid man knows 
it. And what have Woodrow Wilson’s psychological pecu- 
liarities got to do with the case anyway? The only question 
before the Senate was whether the twenty-six articles of 
the Covenant were good or bad for the American people. 
Woodrow Wilson will die some day. But the Republic will 
live. The personal traits of one of the authors of the Treaty 
have nothing to do with the merits of the issue. 

The Senators performed their duty faithfully. We approve 
their conduct and honor their courage and fidelity. 

Maybe so, and yet did not something happen the other 
day to these implacable foes of the Treaty, Senators 
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Reed and Shields? Did not the good people of Missouri and 
Tennessee express themselves rather forcibly on the mat- 
ter? Perhaps there is a warning here to Brandegee of 
Connecticut, Gore of Oklahoma, Moses of New Hampshire, 
Sherman of Illinois, Wadsworth of New York, and Penrose 
of Pennsylvania, and the other “bitter enders” who will 
come up for reélection this autumn. 

And we pledge the coming Republican administration to such 
agreement with the other nations of the world as shall meet the 
full duty of America to civilization and humanity in accordance 


with American ideal and without surrendering the right of the 
American people to exercize its power in favor of justice and 


peace. 

Then why in heaven’s name didn’t the party endorse the 
League of Nations? There is no other alternative before 
the world except the League, which is now a going concern 
and which has in its membership every nation on earth ex- 
cept Russia, Mexico, Bulgaria, Austria, Turkey, Germany 
and the United States. No Senator nor group of Senators, 
no association of experts, no political party has suggested 
a better League. And the reason they have not is the simple 
reason that they cannot. Any committee of competent men 
if given the task of framing a League of Nations for the 
maintenance of peace and order and public right will come 
within 95 per cent of the plan worked out by Woodrow 
Wilson and his associates at Paris between February 3 
and February 14, 1919. Only within the League of Nations 
will the people of the United States have opportunity “to 
meet the full duty of America for civilization.” And as for 
the danger of our “surrendering the right to exercize” our 
“power” in favor of justice and peace, it so happens that 
Article XVI states it is the “fundamental right of each 
member of the League” to take up with the other mem- 
bers any matter affecting international relations “which 
threatens to disturb either the peace or the good under- 
standing between nations upon which peace depends.” Thus 
the League, as the Republican party, would amply guaran- 
tee the United States in its right to “exert” its power for 
“peace and justice.” 

This then is the paramount plank upon which Warren 
G. Harding will fight his forthcoming campaign. Should 
Republican friends of the League support him or bolt the 
ticket? This question cannot be properly answered until 
the Democratic Convention has given us its platform and 
candidates. But what a renunciation of leadership by the 

varty of moral ideas” when face to face with the gravest 

se that has confronted the country since the adoption of 
Constitution ! 


So Far Away, Y’Know 

VE argument against joining the League of Nations is 

distance. All very well for Europe, they say, but we 

in Another Hemisphere and the Atlantic cannot be 

ped up by any blotting paper of a Covenant. But Japan, 

1ina, Siam, Australia, Canada, Brazil—are these any 

earer to Geneva either in miles or hours than we? With 

nearly the whole of Asia, Africa, Latin America, British 

America and the islands of the Pacific in the League of 

Nations we might cease speaking of that “European” 
League. 


The Death Warrant of John Barleycorn 


T's decision of the Supreme Court sustaining the 
eighteenth amendment, upholding the Volstead En- 
forcement Act, and invalidating any nullification of 

this law by state action, is the most important event in the 

history of prohibition. This verdict is even more important 
than the enactment of the amendment and the laws with 
which it deals, because in the United States no iaw is more 
than provisional until the Supreme Court has finally de- 
cided what it shall be construed to mean and by a definite 
verdict has set aside all doubts of constitutionality. Con- 
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gress has spoken, the state legislatures have spoken, the 
courts have spoken, and by this triple verdict the nation is 
committed to the principle of a perennially. sober United 
States. . 

The experiment of complete prohibition is a truly Amer- 
ican achievement. All European nations have restricted the 
sale of liquor in various ways, especially since the begin- 
ning of the Great War, but they still permit the sale of the 
milder alcoholic poisons and usually some of the stronger 
kinds as well. The Moslem countries refrain from drink 
only because of a religious scruple which has no application 
to Christendom. The definite banning of the sale of alcohol 
as a beverage on grounds of social welfare is one of the 
most noteworthy of the contributions of the United States 
to world civilization, and its effects will soon be felt across 
the Atlantic. The Independent is proud to remember the 
consistent part it has played in the great struggle now 
crowned with signal victory. 


American Staying Power 


E may have been slow to enter the Great War, but 

no European critic can deny that once in it we have 
determined to remain at war to the bitter end. The bitter 
end in our case is not the defeat of Germany but the elec- 
tion of the next President. 


Statistics 


INCOLN’S Gettysburg Speech contains 266 words. 
The Ten Commandments contain 297 words. 
The Crucifixion as described by Matthew contains 1200 
words. 
The Declaration of Independence contains 1321 words. 
The Republican Platform contains 6396 words. 


That Mandate for Mexico 


By Preston Slosson 


ENATOR Shields has countered the request for an Ar- 
S menia mandate by suggesting a mandate over Mexico. 

He admits, in somewhat ungracious fashion, that 
“the Armenians are always soliciting aid in this country 
and want some other country to fight their battles and 
feed them,” and he cannot well contend that the Mexicans 
show a like eagerness for our intervention. But the wishes 
of a foreign people seem to him irrelevant; the only ques- 
tion is in what country shall we fight with the greatest 
prospect of realizing material assets to offset the costs of 
intervention. 

Even when the question is argued on this level it is 
doubtful if the Senator’s proposal is a good one. General 
Harbord believes that an expenditure of $756,000,000 over 
a period of five years would suffice to put Armenia in a 
condition of self-support and that a military force of 
59,000 men would sufficiently protect the country against 
any attack or uprising, and as to both men and money this 
is reckoned an outside estimate. These are heavy responsi- 
bilities and it is hardly surprizing if the Senate is inclined 
to shirk them. But would a mandate for Mexico be cheaper? 
In November, 1916, when our entire National Guard was 
chasing a single bandit or defending the frontier from his 
raids, The Independent estimated that a complete occupa- 
tion of the country would cost not less than $1,000,000 a 
day. It could not be done so cheaply now, as the cost of 
making war has since risen like everything else. But even 
at this rate a five years’ mandate ine Mexico would cost 
more than twice as much as General Harbord’s estimate for 
a five years’ mandate in Armenia. The reason is obvious. 
In Armenia we would be welcomed by, at least, all the 
Christian portion of the population. But no one has in- 
vited us into Mexico. 














The a 
Old Party 


Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge of 
Massachusetts 
(left) “sounded the 
keynote” as chair- 
man of the Repub- 
lican Convention 
and lent dignity to 
the expected de- 
nunciation of the 
Democrats 
© Underwood 


The chairman 
of the Republi- 
can National 
Committee, Will 
Hays, and Lieut. 
Col. Theodore 
Roosevelt 
(right) found 
at least one 
good joke in 
the convention 


International 


The first Republican nominating convention was held in Chicago in May, 
occasion then, judging by this cut from Harper’s Weekly of that date, was one of more 
social grace than the convention of today 
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60, and the 


Wide World 

The hottest place in the United States— 

ask any delegate!—was the crowded 

Coliseum at Chicago during the conven- 

tion. The speakers’ bridge had a few 

stray breezes and a water cooler. but 
the floor and galleries got no relief 


International 


The first woman ever to address a Re- 
publican National Convention was Mrs. 
Margaret Hill McCarter, of Kansas, vice- 
chairman of the Women’s Executive 
Committee of the Republican Committee 








- The outstanding features 
The Democratic 4 the Democratic Ad- 

Failure ministration have been 
complete unpreparedness for war and com- 
plete unpreparedness for peace. . 

While the country has been left to shift 
for itself the Government has continued on 
a wartime basis. The Administration has 
not demobilized the army of place-holders. 
It continued a method of financing which 
was indefénsible during the period of re- 
construction. 

It has used legislation passed to meet 
the emergency of war to continue its arbi- 
trary and inquisitorial control over the 
life of the people in time of peace, and to 
carry confusion into industrial life.’ Under 
the despot’s plea of necessity or superior 
wisdom, executive usurpation of legislative 
and judicial functions still undermines our 
institutions. . .. 


The Republican party stands 
eo hoe for agreement among the 
of Nations nations to preserve the peace 
of the world. We believe that such 
an international association must be based 
upon international justice and must pro- 
vide methods which shall maintain the rule 
of public right by the development of law 
and the decision of impartial courts and 
which shall secure instant and general in- 
ternational conference whenever peace shall 
be threatened by political action, so that 
the nations pledged to do and insist upon 
what is just and fair may exercize their 
influence and power for the prevention of 
war. We believe that all this can be done 
without the compromize of national inde- 
pendence, without depriving the people of 
the United States in advance of the right 
to determine for themselves what is just 
and fair, when the occasion arises and with- 
out involving them as participants and not 
as peacemakers, in a multitude of quarrels, 
the merits of which they are unable to 
judge. 

The covenant, signed by the President 
at Paris, failed signally to accomplish this 
great purpose, and contains stipulations 
not only intolerable for an independent peo- 
ple, but certain to produce the injustice, 
hostility and controversy among nations 
which it proposed to prevent. 

That covenant repudiated, to a degree 
wholly unnecessary and unjustifiable, the 
time-honored policies in favor of peace de- 
clared by Washington and Jefferson and 
Monroe, and pursued by all American ad- 
ministrations for more than a century, and 
it ignored the universal sentiment of Amer- 
ica for generations past in favor of inter- 
national law and arbitration and it rested 
the hope of the future upon mere expe- 
diency and negotiation. 

The unfortunate insistence of the Presi- 
dent upon having his own way without 
change and without any regard for the 
opinions of a majority of the Senate, which 
shares with him in the treaty-making 
power, and the President’s demand that the 
treaty should be ratified without any modi- 
fications created a situation in which Sena- 
tors were required to vote upon their con- 
sciences and their oaths according to their 
judgment against the treaty as it was pre- 
sented or submit to the command of a 
dictator in a matter where the authority 
and the responsibility under the Constitu- 
tion were theirs and not his. 

The Senate performed their duty faith- 
fully. We approve their conduct and honor 
their courage and fidelity and we pledge 
the coming Republican Administration to 
such agreement with the other nations of 
the world as shall meet the full duty of 
America to civilization and humanity, :n 
accordance with American ideals and with- 
out surrendering the right of the American 
people to exercize its judgment and its 
power in favor of justice and peace. . . . 


We should not recognize any 
exican government unless it be 
a responsible government, will- 


Mexican 
Policy 


ing and able to give sufficient guar- 
antee that the lives of American citi- 
zens are respected and protected, 
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that 


wrongs will be premptly corrected and just 
compensation will be made for injury sus- 
tained. The Republican party pledges itself 
to a consistent, firm and effective policy 
toward Mexico that shall enforce respect 
for the American flag and that shall pro- 
tect the rights of American citizens law- 
fully in Mexico to security of life and 
enjoyment of property in accordance with 
establishment of international law and our 
treaty rights. 


: We condemn President Wil- 
No Armenian son for asking Congress to 

Mandate empower him to accept a 
mandate for Armenia. We commend the 
Republican Senate for refusing the Presi- 
dent’s request to empower him to accept 
the mandate for Armenia. The acceptance 
of such mandate would throw the United 
States into the very maelstrom of Euro- 
pean quarrels. . 

We deeply sympathize with the people 
of Armenia and stand ready to help them 
in all proper ways, but the Republican 
party will oppose now and hereafter the 
acceptance of a mandate for any country 
in Europe or Asia. ... 


. We recognize the justice of 
ws mane collective bargaining as a 
Arbitration means of promoting good 
will, establishing closer and more harmoni- 
ous relations between employers and em- 
ployees and realizing the true ends of in- 
dustrial justice. : 

The strike or lockout as a means of set- 
tling industrial disputes inflicts such loss 
and suffering on the community as to jus- 
tify Government initiative to reduce its 
frequency and limit its consequences. We 
deny the right to strike against the Gov- 
ernment, but the rights and interests of 
all Government employees must be safe- 
guarded by impartial laws and tribunals. 

In public utilities we favor the establish- 
ment of an impartial tribunal to make an 
investigation of the facts and to render 
decision to the end that there may be no 
organized interruption of service necessary 
to the lives and health and welfare of the 
people. The decisions of the tribunal to be 
morally, but not legally, binding, and an 
informed public sentiment to be relied on 
to secure their acceptance. The tribunals, 
however, should refuse to accept jurisdic- 
tion, except for the purpose of investiga- 
tion, as long as the public service be inter- 
rupted. For public utilities we favor the 
type of tribunal Fa for in the trans- 
portation act of 

In private industries we do not advocate 
the principle of compulsory arbitration, but 
we favor impartial commissions and better 
facilities for voluntary mediation, concilia- 
tion and arbitration supplemented by the 
full publicity which will enlist the influ- 
ence of an aroused public opinion. The Gov- 
ernment should take the initiative in in- 
viting the establishment of tribunals or 
committees for the purpose of voluntary 
arbitracion, and of investigation of dis- 
puted issues. . .. 


» The crux of the present 
a ga agricultural condition lies 
lan in prices, labor and credit. 

The Republican party believes that this 
condition can be improved by. practical 
and adequate, farm representation in the 
appointment of Governmental officials and 
commissions; the right to form codperation 
associations for marketing their products, 
and protection against discrimination; the 
scientific study of agricultural prices and 
farm productions costs at home and abroad, 
with a view to reducing the frequency of 
abnormal fluctuations; the uncensored 
publication of such reports; the au- 
thorization of associations for the exten- 
sion of personal credit; a national inquiry 
on the coérdination of rail, water and 
motor transportation with adequate facili- 
ties for receiving, handling and marketing 
food; the encouragement of our export 
trade; an end to unnecessary price fixing 
and ill-considered efforts arbitrarily to re- 
duce prices of farm products which in- 





Main Timbers of the Chicago Platform 


variably result to the disadvantage both of 
producer and consumer; and the encour- 
agement of the production and importation 
of fertilizing material and of its extensive 
use. 
The Federal farm loan act should be so 
administered as to facilitate the acquisi- 
tion of farm land by those desiring to he- 
come owners and proprietors and thus 
minimize the evils of farm tenantry, and 
to furnish such long-time credits as farmers 
may need to finance, adequately their larger 
and long time production operations. . . . 


The We congratulate the Republican 

d Congress on the enactment of a 
Budget jaw providing for the establish- 
ment of an executive budget as a necessary 
instrument for a sound and businesslike 
administration of the national finances; and 
we condemn the veto of the President 
which defeated this great financial reform. 


We advocate the 


issuance of 
ae a simplified form of income 
mance return, authorizing the Treas- 
ury Department to make changes in 


regulations effective only from the date of 
their approval, empowering the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, with the con- 
sent of the taxpayer, to make final and 
conclusive settlements of tax claims and 
assessments barring fraud, and the crea- 
tion of a tax board consisting of at least 
three representatives of the taxpaying pub- 
lic and the heads of the principal divisions 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue to act 
as a standing committee on the simplifica- 
tion of forms, procedure and law, and to 
make recommendations to the Congress. 

The fact is that the war, to a great 
extent, was financed by a policy of inflation 
thru certificate borrowing from the banks, 
and bonds issued at artificial rates sus- 
tained by the low discount rates established 
by the Federal Reserve Board. The con- 
tinuance of this policy since the armistice 
lays the Administration open to severe 
criticism. Almost up to the present time. 
the practices of the Federal Reserve Board 
as to credit control have been frankly 
dominated by the convenience of the 
Treasury. 

The results have been a greatly increased 
war cost, a serious loss to the millions of 
pes eople who in good faith bought Liberty 

onds and Victory Notes at par, and exten- 
sive post-war speculation, followed today by 
a restricted credit for legitimate industrial 
expansion. As a matter of public policy we 
urge all banks to give credit preference to 
essential industries. . .. 


We are opposed to Gov- 
Transpoftation ernment ownership and 

operation or employee 
operation of the railroads. In view of 
the condition prevailing in the country the 
expenditures of the last two years and the 
conclusions which may be fairly drawn 
from an observation of the transportation 
service both for the present and future can 
be furnished more certainly, economically 
and efficiently thru private ownership and 
operation under proper regulation and 
eontrol. . 

We indorse the transportation act of 
1920 enacted by the Republican Congress 
as a most conservative legislative achieve- 
ment. 

We declare it to be our policy to en- 
courage and develop water transportation 
service and facilities in connection with the 
commerce of the United States. 

We favor liberal appropriations in co- 
operation with the states for the construc- 
tion of highways, which will bring about a 
reduction in transportation costs, better 
marketing of farm products, improvement 
in rural postal delivery, as well as meet the 
needs of military defense. . . . 


The Federal Trade Commission 

Tigh at under a Democratic Adminis- 
a tration has not accomplished 
the purpose for which it was created. This 
commission, properly organized, and its 
duties efficiently administered, should afford 
protection to the [Continued on page 42? 
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The Elephant at Home 


VEN before the Republican National Convention as- 

sembled at Chicago on Tuesday, June 8, the first 
skirmish was fought, over the seating of delegates. 
The 137 pending contests were settled with little fric- 
tion and apparent impartiality, tho most of the decisions 
appeared to be favorable to the candidacy of Gov- 
ernor Lowden. To make impossible factional fights in the 
future between “lily white” and “black” Republicans of 
the South the National Committee adopted a general rul- 
ing that negroes must not be arbitrarily excluded from 
state or district party conventions. 

Senator Lodge of Massachusetts was selected as tem- 
porary chairman and later as permanent chairman of the 
convention. For the permanent chairmanship Senator Mc- 
Cormick of Illinois and ex-Senator Beveridge of Indiana 
also received some support. The keynote speech by Sena- 
tor Lodge was almost exclusively an attack on the Wilson 
administration. “Mr. Wilson and his dynasty,” said the 
chairman, “must be driven from all control, from all in- 
fluence upon the Government of the United States... . 
not because they are Democrats but because Mr. Wilson 
stands for a theory of administration and government 
which is not American.” 

For three days the convention was held in session, listen- 
ing to party oratory or seeking relief in song, while the 
platform was being hammered out in committee and sub- 
committee. The real conflict came over the plank on the 
League of Nations. Ex-Senator Crane of Massachusetts 
led the fight for an endorsement of the League with res-g 
ervations, while Senator Borah of Idaho threatened a bolt 
unless the League were definitely denounced. Finally a 
compromize, said to have been arranged by Elihu Root in 
advance of the convention, was agreed on with slight 
modifications and the platform was presented to the con- 
vention and adopted without further difficulty. The more 
important parts of the platform are given elsewhere in 
this issue of The Independent. On Friday nominating 
speeches were made and the convention made ready for 
the balloting. 


Harding and Coolidge 


O the surprize of nearly everyone outside the inner 

circles of professional politics the Republican Con- 
vention nominated Senator’ Warren G. Harding of Ohio 
as the party’s choice for President of the United States. 
The four ballots taken on Friday gave a plurality to 
Major-General Leonard Wood. Most of the other candi- 
dates held their 


sixth, seventh and eighth ballots, on Saturday, June 12, 
did not avail to break the deadlock and the convention 
adjourned with Governor Lowden well in the lead but 
with a significant tendency evident among the anti-Wood 
and anti-Lowden delegates to concentrate on Senator 
Harding. 

When the convention reassembled for the evening session 
all was over but the shouting. Governor Lowden’s sup- 
port crumbled on the ninth ballot and he withdrew from 
the race. On the tenth, Senator Harding absorbed most of 
the Lowden vote and also votes that up to the very last 
had gone to “favorite sons” such as Governor Sproul of 
Pennsylvania and Senator Poindexter of Washington. 
About half of the Wood and Johnson delegates withstood 
the landslide. The supporters of Senator La Follette of 
Wisconsin not only remained faithful on the tenth ballot, 
but resisted the motion to make the nomination of Sena- 
tor Harding unanimous. Men who had been frequently 
mentioned as “dark horses” either failed to obtain any 
votes, as for example, Mr. Hughes and Governor Allen, or 
received an insignificant measure of support, as was the 
case with Mr. Hoover and Senator Knox. 

Senator Harding is the seventh Republican nominee born 
in the doubtful state of Ohio. He was born on an 
Ohio farm in 1865 and made his own way in life as farm- 
hand, printer, journalist and politician. In 1914 he was 
elected to the Senate. He was a member of the Foreign 
Relations Committee and worked in harmony with Sena- 
tor Lodge and the “strong reservationists.” On domestic 
issues he is generally classed as an extreme conservative; 
yet he appears to have been more acceptable to the John- 
son and Borah group of radicals than either General 
Wood or Governor Lowden. 

Immediately after the head of the ticket had been se- 
lected the convention turned to the ghoice of a candidate 
for Vice-President. Governor Coolidge of Massachusetts 
was nominated on the first ballot. Senator Lenroot of Wis- 
consin and Governor Allen of Kansas also obtained a con- 
siderable measure of support for second place on the 
ticket. The nomination of Governor Coolidge was a very 
popular one, as his vigorous handling of the Boston police 
strike had given him a national reputation and caused him 
to be seriously considered for the Presidency. 


Congress Adjourns 


N June 5 Congress adjourned to next December. It will 
not meet in the meantime unless called into special ses- 
sion by President Wilson, a contingency which seems un- 
likely. In addition to all the regular appropriation bills, 
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Harding in Brooklyn Daily Eagle 

THE CLOWN ACT 
in their regulation; the bill increasing the pay of employces 
of the postal service, and many other acts. Republican lead- 
ers also claim great credit for economy in having cut down 
the departmental estimates in the appropriation bills by 
hundreds of millions of dollars. 

The most important, or at least the most debated, parts 
of the Congressional program, however, failed of enactment. 
The attempt to make a separate peace by means of the 
Knox resolution was killed by President Wilson’s veto and 
Congress was unable to secure a two-thirds vote of either 
house to repass it into law. Having failed to make peace in 
this manner, Congress hurried thru a measure at the last 
moment repealing all legislation limited to the “duration of 
the war” except the Lever Act, the Trading with the Enemy 
Act, and the District of Columbia “anti-profiteering” law. 
These were retaine@ to give the Government continued 
power to fight profiteering. Both Republicans and Demo- 
crats joined to carry the repeal measure, only three repre- 
sentatives voting in the negative. But Congress acted too 
late. The omnibus repeal measure only reached the Presi- 
dent at the very end of the session and he permitted it to 
die without his signature. Bills for the development of water 
power and for print paper conservation also suffered a 
pocket veto. 

Perhaps the saddest fate was reserved for the budget 
bill, described by Senator McCormick in The Independent 
of June 12. Both President Wilson and the Republican ma- 
jority in Congress were favorable to the principle of this 
constructive measure, but it was killed at the last moment 
by a disagreement over a small detail. The President vetoed 
it on the ground that it deprived him of his constitutional 
right to remove from office the Controller General and his 
assistant. “I am convinced,” he wrote, “that the Congress 
is without constitutional powers to limit the appointing 
power and its incident power of removal. . . . The section 
referred to not only forbids the Executive to remove these 
efficers, but undertakes to empower the Congress, by a con- 
current resolution; to remove an officer appointed by the 
President with the advice and consent of the Senate.” The 
House failed to pass the measure over the President’s veto 
and then passed it in a modified form to meet the Presi- 
dent’s objections. It died in the Senate because there was no 
time remaining for a debate on the question, and Senators 
Reed of Missouri and Harris of Georgia objected to its 
passage without debate. 

The bonus to veterans of the Great War was also the vic- 
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tim of inexorable time. In spite of the haste with which the 
House of Representatives had passed the bonus measure, it 
was already too late in the session to permit consideration 
in the Senate, and it did not even come to a vote ‘in the 
upper house before the time for adjournment. A large num- 
ber of laws dealing with the high cost of living failed to 


.get on the floor of Congress. Perhaps there never was a 


session of Congress which left so ambitious a program of 
unfinished business at its adjournment. 


Wilson Raps Congress 


HE chiefs of the Railroad Brotherhoods protested to 

President Wilson against the sudden adjournment of. 
Congress with so much still to be done. “We call attention,” 
they wrote, “to the fact that, despite the revelations as to 
the profiteering scandal, Congress has done nothing to 
check the evil or to punish the evildoers; that the cost of 
living continues to advance without a single remedial meas- 
ure having been passed, and that there has not been even 
serious consideration of constructive legislation dealing with 
the serious problem of industrial unrest.” 

This letter played into President Wilson’s hands beauti- 
fully, for it gave him fair excuse to express his disappoint- 
ment at the failure of Congress to work in harmony with 
the Administration. He replied: 


Not only has the present Congress failed to deal directly with 
the cost of living, but it has failed even to give serious considera- 
tion to the urgent appeal, oft repeated by me and by the Secre- 
taries of the Treasury, to revise the tax laws, which in their 
present form are indirectly responsible in part for the high: cost 
of living. 

The protracted delay in dealing with the problem of the rail- 
roads, the problem of the Government owned merchant marine 
and other similar urgent matters has resulted in unnecessary 
burdens upon the public treasury, and ultimately in legislation 
so unsatisfactory that I could accept it, if at all, only because 1 
despaired of anything better. 

The present Congress has not only prevented the conclusion 


@of peace in Europe, but has failed to present any constructive 


plan for dealing with the deplorable conditions there, the con- 
tinuance of which can only reflect upon us. 

In the light of the record of the present Congress, I have no 
reason whatever to hope that its continuance in session would 
result in constructive measures for the relief of the economic con- 
ditions to which you call attention. It must be evident to all 
that the dominating motive which has actuated this Congress is 
political expediency rather than lofty purpose to serve the public 
welfare. 


Prohibition Upheld 

HE Supreme Court of the United States, in an omnibus 

decision on several pending cases, has upheld the valid- 
ity of the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution and the 
constitutionality of the Volstead law. On these two funda- 
mental points the court was unanimous, but Justice Mc- 
Kenna in a separate opinion held that the states had equal 
jurisdiction with Congress in enacting enforcement legisla- 
tion under the provisions of the prohibition amendment. He 
contended that the phrase “concurrent power” excludes the 
icea of a “dependent power,” and that “if the supremacy of 
Congress had been intended it would have been directly de- 
clared.” Chief Justice White and Justices McReynolds and 
Clarke also expounded their views in separate opinions, but 


sustained in general the decisions of the majority of the 


court as rendered by Justice Van Devanter. 
The decision of the Supreme Court involves the following 
rulings on disputed points: 


1. The eighteenth amendment was regularly enacted notwith- 
standing the fact that it carried Congress by a two-thirds vote 
of a quorum of both Houses instead of two-thirds of the total 
membership of each. 

2. Referendum provisions of state constitutions, as in Ohio, 
cannot be applied to invalidate the ratification of amendments 
to the Federal Constitution by action of the state legislatures. 

3. The adoption of the eighteenth amendment is not beyond 
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the powers of the Federal Government under Article V of the 
Constitution. , 

4. The eighteenth amendment is operative thruout the whole 
national territory irrespective of any action by any state, court 
or individual. 

5. Congress may legislate for the enforcement of prohibition 
and Congressional legislation is valid even within the jurisdic- 
tion of a state. 

6. Congress may prohibit the sale of liquor manufactured prior 
to the adoption of prohibition. 

7. “While recognizing that there are limits beyond which Con- 
gress cannot go in treating beverages as within its power of 
enforcement, we think those limits are not transcended by the 
provision of the Volstead Act wherein liquors containing as much 
as one-half of one per cent of alcohol by volume and fit for use 
for beverage purposes are treated as within that power.” 

This disposes of practically every contention raised by 
the anti-prohibitionists and invalidates local “beer and 
wine” laws, such as those of New York and New Jersey, to 
the extent to which they conflict with. Federal legislation. 
Only two legal remedies now lie open to the liquor men: 
they must either secure the repeal of the eighteenth amend- 
ment or enact a new law in Congress which is less strict. 
than the present Volstead law. The Supreme Court decision 
will have a profound effect on the Democratic Convention, 
in which the anti-prohibition delegates have sought to rally 
around Governor Edwards of New Jersey and his attempt 
to nullify the Volstead Act by hostile “concurrent” state 
legislation. It should make easier the attempt of Mr. Bryan 
to insert'a “dry” plank in the Democratic platform. 


Little Old New York 


REATER New York has a population of 5,621,151 

souls, allowing one soul to each inhabitant. This fig- 
ure, just announced by the Census Bureau on the basis of 
the 1920 enumeration, is 17.9 per cent over the population 
of the city according to the census of 1910. Great as this 
increase is, it‘has disappointed some patriotic Gothamites 
who measure greatness in the terms of bigness and ex- 
pected at least six millions. The population of Manhattan 
Island shows an actual decrease of about two per cent in 
ten years. Brooklyn is rapidly overtaking old New York 
and has now 2,022,262 inhabitants to Manhattan’s 2,284,- 
103; another decade with the same tendency of population 
would make Brooklyn the largest of the boroughs and the 
heart of the greater city. The borough of the Bronx 
shows the greatest proportionate increase, amounting to 
nearly 70 per cent in ten years. Mr. Browne, president of 
the United Real Estate Owners’ Association, has attacked 
the Manhattan figures as an incomplete enunieration, de- 
claring that the housing shortage is proof that the popula- 
tion must have increased. At any rate there is no ques- 
tion of the tendency of the city’s population to spread out 
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over the outlying boroughs and suburbs, while Manhattan 
becomes more and more a business district. 

It is impossible to say whether or not New York is now 
the world’s largest city. There are three Londons. One is 
the old city of London, which is now a business district 
with as small a resident population as the southern tip 
of Manhattan Island. The administrative county of Lon- 
don, which may fairly be compared with New York as a 
political unit, has over 4,500,000 inhabitants. But “Great- 
er London” with all its suburbs has a population of more 
than seven millions. For a fair comparison with New 
York it would be necessary to take the whole metropolitan 
area on the lower Hudson, including the New Jersey 
suburbs. There is certainly no city except London which 
can be compared with New York, and if New York were 
to secede from the United States it might even rank fairly 
high among independent nations. The United States in 
1800 had less than the present population of the city on 
the Hudson, and the whole Kingdom of Sweden has no 
greater population today. Of the twenty Latin American 
republics only Argentina, Brazil and Mexico are more 
populous. Mayor Hylan’s New York, to make another com- 
parison, contains as many people as the England of Queen 
Elizabeth. 


Mexican Prospects 


DOLFO de la Huerta is provisional President of the 

Republic of Mexico. General Obregon remains an active 
candidate for the presidency when the elections are held, 
probably in September. The Mexican Congress in the mean- 
time established a transitional régime and chose Adolfo de 
la Huerta, former Governor of the state of Sonora and a 
leader in the revolutionary movement which overthrew Car- 
ranza, as its head. He obtained 224 votes from the Congress 
to 82 for General Gonzales, his chief competitor. General 
Gonzales has announced his retirement from politics. Gen- 
eral Calles has been appointed the new Minister of War. 
He has announced his determination to carry on an active 
campaign for the extermination of Villa and his followers, 
who have, apparently, failed to come to terms with the new 
provisional Government. 

Rodolfo Herrera, accused of the assassination of Car- 
ranza, has surrendered to the Government and will be 
brought to trial. His defense is that Carranza committed 
suicide after being captured. All the persons who accompa- 
nied the President at the time of his death will be detained 
for the investigation. 

The sub-committee of the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, which has _ been investigating Mexi- 
can conditions under the chairmanship of Senator 
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Brown in Chicago Daily News 


The national game of food production 
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Kladderdatsch, Berlin 


“Frederick the Great” is the caption of this German cartoon of 
President Ebert, whose power was rather seriously threatened by 
the recent elections in Germany 


Fall, of New Mexico, recommends that recognition of 
the present Mexican Government be conditioned on 
a new treaty by which the provisions of the Mexi- 
can constitution discriminating against foreign resi- 
dents and properties be held not to apply to American citi- 
zens. In return for this concession, the United States should 
grant to Mexico a loan “with moderate rates of interest” 
and help reorganize the finances and defenses of the coun- 
try. The committee estimated that during the revolutionary 
period of the last ten years 784 Americans had been killed 
in Mexico or on the border and American property losses 
experienced to the extent of $500,000,000. 


German Elections Go to Extremes 


tg result of the elections to the German parliament 
(Reichstag) on Sunday, June 6, was unfavorable to 
the maintenance of the present Coalition Government. Both 
Left and Right gained at the expense of the intermediate 
parties now in control. The new German constitution pro- 
vides an elaborate scheme for proportional representation 
by which surplus votes not needed for tne election of a can- 
didate in any district may be placed on the “empire lists” and 
transferred to any designated candidate of the party who 
may need them. This plan secures a closer correspondence 
between the popular vote and the composition of the na- 
tional assembly than has been hitherto attained in any 
country, but it prevents the exact outcome of the balloting 
from being known until all the returns are in. There 
will hardly be time for the new Government to be estab- 
lished and adopt its policies before it will be called to con- 
fer with the Allies at Spa, June 21, on the revision of the 
treaty and the determination of the German indemnity. 
The present Government of the German republic under 
President Ebert is composed chiefly of Majority Socialists, 
that is, the wing of the Social Democrats who at the out- 
break of the war put patriotism above party and voted to 
support the Government. The other and more radical wing 
of the party, comprizing internationalists and pacifists, be- 
came Independent, and they have gained in the recent elec- 
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tions at the expense of the moderate or Majority Socialists. 
In the last Reichstag the Coalition Government commanded 
330 votes out of 423. Its support was chiefly from the Ma- 
jority Socialists, with 153 representatives, the German 
Democratic party with 74, and the Christian People’s party 
(the old Center or Roman Catholic party) with 89. All 
three of these have lost heavily in the present election. 
Many of the Socialist supporters of the Government were 
disappointed because it did not attempt to put socialism 
into effect, as in the nationalization of mines, or because it 
put down the strikes in the Ruhr region with such severity. 


They have accordingly gone over to the Independents. The . 


Communists or Bolsheviki figured for the first time in this 
election, but only captured two seats. 

On the other hand, many of the conservative supporters 
cf the Government were disappointed in its failure to secure 
any amelioration of the peace terms and have gone over to 
the German National party (the old Conservative party, 
monarchistic or militaristic), or to the German People’s 
party (the old National Liberals, representing business in- 
terests). In short, the election registers the unrest and dis- 
affection of the German people and their disposition to 
resort to either revolution or reaction in the belief that 
they could not be worse off than they are. 

According to the latest reports the strength of the lead- 
ing parties in the new Reichstag will be approximately as 
follows: Majority Socialists, 110; Independent Socialists, 
80; Centrists, 67; German Nationalists, 65; German 
People’s Party, 61; Democrats, 45. 


The Japanese in Siberia 


HE Japanese hold on eastern Siberia is being continu- 

ally strengthened by the dispatch of troops to the con- 
tinent and the extension of control over the railroads and 
waterways. A naval force has been landed at the mouth of 
the Amur River and occupied the port of Nikolaevsk. Last 
March a band of local Bolsheviki seized the city of Niko- 
laevsk and put their prisoners into the Amur thru holes in 
the ice. They demanded the surrender: of the arms of the 
Japanese garrison of 130 men, and when this was refused 
they set fire to the barracks and the consulate. All of the 
Japanese troops perished in the flames as well as the Jap- 
anese consul, his wife and two children. The Japanese war- 
ships were unable to enter the Amur till now on account of 
the ice. 

The Japanese are having a hard time controlling the 
maritime provinces, for the greater part of the population 
are in sympathy with the Soviet and those who are not are 
opposed to foreign intervention. The Japanese are said to 
have lost 2000 men in the capture of Nikolsk, the junction 
north of Vladivostok. American railroad officials who were 
in Nikolsk at the time charge the Japanese with committing 
atrocities after taking the town. They say that the Japanese 
disemboweled wounded Russians in the hospital, killed six 
nurses, abducted girls and shot children., 

The International Railway Board, composed of Allied and 
American engineers who have had charge of the Siberian 
railroads, was so indignant at the recent interference by 
the Japanese military that all of the members, with the ex- 
ception of the Japanese, sent the following telegram of pro- 
test to their respective governments: 


The Railroad Board having examined reports of the action of 
Japanese troops in the railway districts are of the opinion, first, 
that General Semenov systematically set aside the terms of the 
allied railway agreement. Second, that the Japanese military 
acquiesced and themselves usurped the functions of the allied 
railway organization, and aided in the confusion of traffic and 
actually delayed the progress of the Czechs, and, third, that the 
Japanese military by placing troops at principal points on the 
Chinese Eastern Railway, which the allied agreement assigned 
to the Chinese to guard, and allowing such detachments to inter- 
fere with matters affecting railway traffic, provoked conflicts 
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Photograph from Adachi 


This Japanese flag was planted at Vladivostok when the Bol- 
sheviki were defeated and driven out by the Japanese troops 
early in April 


resulting in needless loss of life to Chinese, Russians and Czechs, 
and also jeopardized the movements of trains. 


General Oi, commander of the Japanese forces at Vladi- 
vostok, sets forth the policy of Japan in a proclamation as 
tollows: 


The recent drastic measures were adopted solely in self-defense, 
for such unruly conduct as that which was displayed at Vladi- 
vostok by a partisan group of Russian forces endangers the posi- 
tion of the Japanese army. Nor can Japan tolerate the existence, 
in the regions contiguous to or bordering on her empire, of any 
political organization which defies humanity and aims to disturb 
the world peace, for it will have a direct and dangerous effect 
upon Korea and Manchuria. 

Now that the repatriation of the Czechoslovak army is near- 
ing its completion, the Japanese command has no hesitation in 
declaring that our forces are ready to evacuate Far Eastern 
Russia as soon as conditions therein become peaceful, the menace 
to Korea and Manchuria is eliminated, and the protection of the 
lives and property of Japanese nationals residing in East Siberia 
is safeguarded. 


This means obviously that the Bolsheviki shall not be 
allowed to extend their powers to the Pacific, and General 
Oi desires the formation of a buffer state east of Lake 
Baikal which would serve as a barrier to prevent the ad- 
vance of the Bolsheviki eastward. 


The Question of Turkish Peace 


HEN the Turkish delegation at Paris were handed the 

peace treaty on May 11 it was stipulated that they 
should reply within a month. But they have asked and 
secured an extension of time to two months and it is not 
at all certain that they will be ready to sign then or that 
their signing will secure peace. Damad Ferid Pasha, the 
Grand Vizier or Premier, says: 


Turkey cannot live five years if the treaty is enforced as it 
stands. Constantinople will die, for no great city can live without 
a hinterland. We had expected to have Turkey’s arms and legs 
amputated, perhaps, but did not expect to have Turkey’s head 
separated from the body and laid off alone to die. Van, Bitlis 
and Mosul, which the treaty enables your President to give to 
Armenia, contain only 5 per cent of Christians. I trust President 
Wilson will keep that in mind when deciding the boundaries. 
The Russians have persuaded many ignorant Turkish peasants 
that Bolshevism is not inconsistent with Mohammedanism and 


we need fair treatment to avert the menace threatening the entire 
world. 


Even if the Grand Vizier should come to accept the 


peace terms substantially as written it would carry little 
weight with his countrymen, most of whom sympathize 
with Mustapha Kemal Pasha, who has set up an inde- 
pendent Nationalist government at Angora in the heart 
of Anatolia. The Grand Vizier declares that the Nationalists 
are not true Turks: 
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Mustapha Kemal Pasha is a Salonica Jew. All Fuad Bey is a 
German and Ahmed Rustem Bey, whose real name is Bilinski, 
is a Pole. 

But whatever may be the nationality of the Nationalists 
they are continually gathering strength by the accession 
of military officers and civil officials from the European 
side of the Straits. The Grand Vizier is not safe in his 
own office, for a conspiracy for his assassination has been 
disclosed in which prominent officers of the army and navy 
were involved. Shipments of munitions dispatched to the 
Ottoman army on the Asiatic side have mysteriously found 
their way into the Nationalist camp. It is even rumored 
that representatives of the Constantinople Government are 
in secret negotiation at Brusa with the Nationalist rebels. 

Meantime the Nationalists are gaining ground in all di- 
rections. They have driven the French out of the hinterland 
of Cilicia down to the Mediterranean coast and many of 
the French troops were captured north of Adana. The fa- 
mous French 75’s were outranged by the Nationalist ar- 
tillery. The French commander has consented to an ar- 
mistice with the Nationalists, a chance to concentrate his 
forces against the British and Turks who are trying to 
hold the Asiatic side of the Straits. Constantinople is 
again disturbed by the sound of cannon for the British 
fleet has been called upon to protect the garrison at Ismid 
against the Nationalists. As may be seen from the map, 
Ismid is an important station on the railroad running 
from Skutari, opposite Constantinople, thru Asiatic Tur- 
key. This railroad has fallen altogether into the hands of 
the Nationalists to within five miles from Ismid and they 
have also gained possession of the southern coast of the 
Sea of Marmora as far as and including Panderma. 

Essad Pasha, Albanian Premier and leader of the Na- 
tionalist movement among the Albanians, was assassinated 
on June 18 by a political enemy. Essad Pasha fought for 
Turkey during the Balkan wars, but favored the cause 
of the Allies in the Great War. 
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THE PARTITION OF TURKEY 
According to the peace treaty now in the hands of the Turks 
all of European Turkey (Thrace) except a small district about 
Constantinople goes to Greece, which also gets the Aegean Isles 
and the administration of the Smyrna enclave. The islands of the 
Dodecanese go to Italy, which also claims a sphere of influence 
about Adalia. Both shores of the straits of Dardanelles and 
Bosporus and the Sea of Marmora are to be under the control of 
an international commission to prevent their being fortified and 
to insure free passage to the shipping of all nations. But an 
independent government of Nationalists has been set up at 
Angora that will not submit to any such treaty. The Nationalist 
forces have taken Panderma on the Sea of Marmora and are 
besieging Ismid, which is held by the British 
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already overloaded labor market; 


rebellion; ° 


liquor would go bankrupt; 


tion; 
across the bar; 


narcotics; 


None of these things has happened. 








False Prophets 


In which an ex-newsboy, machinist, organizer, writer and 
labor leader gives voice to some wise saws 


By Charles Stelzle 


Those who opposed prohibition told us that if it ever became a law, the 
following calamities would befall us: 


One million workingmen would lose their jobs and be thrown onto an 
The workers all over the country would break out in open revolt and 


Taxes would be so increased that workingmen would forfeit their homes; 


Farmers would lose hundreds of millions of dollars annually, because 
nobody would buy the grain and the fruits which the liquor men purchased; 


Manufacturers of machinery, bar fixtures, glassware, barrels, automobiles, 
harness and all other materials used in the production and distribution of 
Railroads which transported these articles as well as the raw materials used 
in making liquor would suffer from a great reduction in business; 
Saloon and brewery property would stand idle, resulting in practical confisca- 
First class hotels would close their doors because their chief profit came 


There would be an unprecedented increase in the use of opium and other 


Much sickness and many deaths would result because those accustomed to 
using liquor could not get along without it. 














Count Your Nine Lives 


They will have to revise the old say- 
ing that a man past sixty is no longer 
fitted for active outdoor work, for 
Benjamin Lilly, who is now sixty-five, 
is as active, tireless, and deadly with 
a rifle as any of the other three hun- 
dred and odd men—some -young 
enough to be his grandsons—who are 
employed by the Biological Survey to 
rid the western ranges of predatory 
animals, while his knowledge of the 
country thru which he hunts and the 
ways of wild animals is probably far 
superior to that of any of his fellow 
hunters. 

It has been estimated that predatory 
animals cause a yearly loss of $20,- 
000,000 worth of livestock each year 
to the stockmen of the Rocky Mountain 
section. The wolf is credited with kill- 
ing $1,000 worth of stock a year, the 
bear and mountain lion $500 each, and 
the coyote and bobcat $50 each. On 
this basis Ben, as he is popularly 
known, has saved the western stock- 
men enormous sums, for his “bag” 
during the last five years includes more 
than a hundred bears, three hundred 
wolves, two hundred and fifty moun- 
tain lions, and innumerable bobcats and 
coyotes. 

Ben first came into prominence when 
he was chosen by Colonel Roosevelt as 
chief guide on a bear hunt in the cane- 
brakes of Louisiana. Five years ago 
he was employed by the Bureau of 
Biological Survey as one of its hunt- 
ers, and ever since he has spent practi- 
cally the whole of his time in the moun- 
tains and valleys, coming in occasional- 
ly to change his dogs or to make an 
official report. On his hunting trips 
he is usually alone except for the com- 


panionship of his dogs. These dogs 
number about twenty and were trained 
by Ben himself, and they all have 
records for bravery and craftiness in 
hunting dangerous animals’ which 
make them worthy to receive distin- 
guished service medals. Only half of 
the dogs are taken out at one time, the 
other half being left at some convenient 
ranch to rest. Ben himself seems never 




















This is the two hundred and fiftieth moun- 
tain lion Mr. Lilly has bagged during the 
last five years 
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to rest except at night, when he is 
forced by darkness to discontinue the 
chase, and on Sundays, it being his 
fixed rule never to hunt on the Sabbath 
no matter how hot the trail may be. 
This has permitted many animals that 
were all but within his clutches to 
make their get-away. However, Ben 
usually gets any animal that he goes 
aftcr, having been known to follow 
some malefactor thru three states be- 
fore finally giving him the coup de 
grace. 


If the Cook Can Get 
Away With It 


To the housewife of the present day 
with a fairly substantial allowance it 
is a constant puzzle how the poorer 
classes can make such a good physical 
showing when the cost of food is so 
high. One very good explanation for 
this has just appeared in Science. At 
Jefferson Medical College experiments 
were conducted to determine whether 
there was any difference in the ultimate 
value to the system of palatable and 
unpalatable food. It is a well known 
fact that the flow of digestive juices is 
influenced to a very considerable ex- 
tent by the savoriness of the food and 
the conditions under which it is served. 

For seven days individuals were 
fed upon palatable food served in 
an attractive way in agreeable sur- 
roundings. The total amount of food 
utilized was 86.7 per cent. This was de- 
termined by calculating the amount of 
food ingested and subtracting the waste 
products. Then for two days the same 
individuals ate food most obnoxious to 
the taste, which was served to them 
more or less in the manner that pigs 
are fed. Meats, jellies, cornstarch pud- 
dings, etc., were stirred together pig 
style, while foul smelling chemicals 
were sprinkled about the table. The re- 
sults showed that 85.7 per cent. of the 
food was utilized, a difference in the 
two contrasting methods of only one 
per cent. 

The investigators of this problem 
believe that this experiment “simply 
shows how insulting we can be to the 
normal stomach and get away with it, 
but does not necessarily prove this to 
be the wisest policy.” 


H. C. L. in Other Times 


This is not the first era when the 
high cost of living has bothered folks. 
Acesrding to Mr. H. H. Manchester in 
American Industries there have been 
three previous periods since the Middle 
Ages in which the price of commodities 
and the wagcs of labor left their old 
levels tc seek a higher sphere of ac- 
tivity. Of course this does not take 
account of the minor fluctuations, the 
mere wave swell and subsidence of 
costs, such as the general fall of prices 
from the American Civil War to 1896 
and the general subsequent rise to 
1914; but.only the great changes which 
doubled or more than doubled values. 

In the Middle Ages both prices and 
wages were very low; much lower than 
in Roman times. This was due partly to 
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the lack of coined money and the gen- 
eral payment of rent and wages in 
kind instead of in money; in part to 
the general poverty and backward- 
ness of society. 

The first great upward leap in 
prices followed upon the outbreak of 
“the Black Death,” the plague which 
created a shortage of labor in the 
fourteenth century by killing off near- 
ly every other laborer. To take France 
as an example, cattle which sold for 
$11.60 a head in 1344 were priced at 
$17.40 in 13851; eggs increased from six 
cents a dozen in 13438 to eleven cents in 
1353; butter rose from five cents to 
twelve cents a pound from 1335 to 
1351, and wool cloth from eighty cents 
a yard in 1347 to $3 in 1351. Wages 
had to be increased to keep up with 
the new prices. A common laborer got 
about fifteen cents a day in 1347, but 
in 1350 he was paid the princely wage 
of thirty-one cents. Similar wage in- 
creases occurred in England, where the 
attempt of the ruling classes to restore 
the old scale of pay by force of law 
led to serious disorders which almost 
assumed the dimensions of civil war. 

A second period of rising values 
took place in the sixteenth century. 
This was due at first to the increase 
of foreign trade after the opening of 
the route to India and the Far East 
around Africa. The rise in prices was 
further stimulated later in the cen- 
tury by the Spanish discoveries of gold 
and silver mines in America, for if you 
make money plentiful you thereby in- 
crease the cost of all commodities 
whose value is measured in money. In 
England for the 140 years from 1401 
to 1540 prices were fairly steady. 
Wheat averaged eighteen cents a 
bushel; oxen, $4.94 a head; raw iron, 
$1.29 a hundred weight; table linen, 
$1.63 a dozen yards. By the beginning 
of the seventeenth century wheat sold 
at $1.38 a bushel; oxen at $24.94 a 
head; raw iron at $7.94 a hundred- 
weight; table linen at $8.80 a dozen 
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yards. Of course wages went up too. 
The laborer who got fourteen cents a 
day from 1531 to 1550 was paid twen- 
ty-one cents a day during the next 
decade. 

After 1600 prices remained fairly 
level until the Napoleonic wars. Wheat 
in England rose from $1.50 a bushel in 
1792 to an average of $2.50 a bushel 
for the war period of 1795 to 1814. 
Even the distant United States felt the 
effect. Wheat sold at a dollar a bushel 
in 1791 on this side of the Atlantic and 
at $1.75 a bushel in 1816. An American 
carpenter’s pay increased from 54 
cents a day in 1790 to $1.50 in 1807, 
sinking to a dollar by 1816. After the 
immediate effect of Napoleon’s roman- 
tic raid on civilization had worn off 
both wages and prices sank till the 
middle of the century, but they never 
went back quite to their old eighteenth 
century levels. 

. The present doubling of prices in 
the United States and the tripling of 
prices in Europe repeats in every par- 
ticular the upward movements that 
followed the Black Death in the four- 
teenth century; the overseas trade ex- 
pansion and the religious wars of the 
sixteenth century, and the Napoleonic 
wars in the early nineteenth century. 
In each case there was a sharp upward 
rise of prices followed at a slight dis- 
tance by a rise in wages, then prices 
sank a little but not to their old levels, 
and wages sank also but more slowly 
and not so far. Mr. Manchester even 
lays down as a general rule, most 
clearly illustrated in the third price 
movement, that of the early nineteenth 
century, that when values become 
stable after a sharp temporary fluctu- 
ation, prices will be about one-third 
more than before the rise began and 
wages about two-thirds more. If that 
holds good in the present case, about 
1925 the American workingman will be 
earning 166 per cent of his-1913 wages 
and paying 133 per cent of his 1913 
prices. 


Our Merchant Marine 


By William B. Bailey 
Professor of Practical Philanthropy at Yale University 


In the early days of this country 
we were decidedly a maritime nation, 
and our wooden sailing vessels were 
to be found on every sea. As late as 
1830, 90 per cent of the imports and 
exports of this country were carried 
in American bottoms. The Civil War, 
however, and the change from woeden 
to steel vessels so reduced our share 
of the world’s tonnage that by 1870 
only about one-third of our exports 
and imports were carried in American 
vessels, and in 1914 this had become 
still farther reduced to less than 10 
per cent. In fact, out of about 25,000,- 
000 tons cleared from the United 
States to foreign ports, only about 
750,000 tons were carried by American 
ships in 1914. 

Then came the great war when new 
English and American shipyards were 
erected and existing ones enlarged to 
speed the construction of a merchant 


marine in order to make good the losses 
caused by the German submarines. 
Notwithstanding the sinkings by 
submarines, the world’s tonnage had 
increased during these five years by 
nearly two million tons. But most re- 
markable was the growth of the Amer- 
ican merchant marine. In 1914 only 
about one-tenth of the world’s tonnage 
flew the American flag, while in 1919 
over one-fourth was credited to us. 
During this same period the American 
tonnage registered for foreign trade 
had increased nearly nine-fold. The 
overseas clearance from the United 
States in the calendar year 1919 was 
26,500,000 tons, while during the fiscal 
year 1914 it had been 24,900,000 tons. 
But the most wonderful part of this is 
the fact that while in 1914 only about 
750,000 tons had sailed away in Ameri- 
can ships, in 1919 over 8,600,000 tons 
had been carried in vessels flying our 
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be ween 1914 and 1919 the gross tonnage 
of American vessels more than doubled, 
being 13,091,773 tons instead of 5,368,194 


flag. Of all the changes which have re- 
sulted from the great world war, per- 
haps none is more striking than the 
tremendous growth in the American 
merchant marine. 


How to Enjoy Prohibition 


1. Take a case full of empty bottles, fill 
them with water and tint the water with 
varicolored fruit juices. 

2. Paste on to each bottle a label bear- 
ing the name of some expensive liqueur. 

3. Take a drink with every precaution, 
of secrecy whenever you are feeling wicked. 


Community Trusts 


The art or science of giving away 
money wisely is probably as difficult 
to acquire as the money itself to be 
given away. Reports now available 
from trust companies acting as trus- 
tees for “Community Trusts” or 
“Foundations” which already have 
been established in various cities. 
afford ample proof of the practical as. 
well as ethical soundness of the prin- 
ciple of centralization and responsible. 
administration of funds for charitable 
and educational purposes, social wel- 
fare and kindred work. When a man: 
bequeathes money in his will to be ex- 
pended after his death it is obvious. 
that conditions may so change with 
the lapse of time that were he alive 
he would not countenance the expendi- 
ture of his money according to his will. 
The problem then is to get a perma- 
nent control of the fund that will as a 
rule represent the changing needs of 
each generation. 

The Permanent Charity Fund of 
Boston is perhaps the most significant 
and interesting attempt yet made in 
this direction. In 1915 on the initiative 
of President Rogerson of the Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company, a 
committee of seven were appointed as 
follows: One by the Attorney Generat 
of Massachusetts, one by the Senior: 
Presiding Judge of the United States. 
District Court, one by the Senior Judge 
of the Probate Court of Suffolk Coun- 
ty, one by the Chief Justice of the Mu- 
nicipal Court of Boston and three by 
the Boston Safe Deposit and Trust 
Company. The Board is not self-per- 
petuating, but when a vacancy occurs 
it must be filled as by the original in~ 
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eumbent. Thus it is hoped always to 
have the board in touch with the cur- 
rents of the time, and not merely a 
body growing ever more conservative, 
as is often the case with self-perpetu- 
ating boards. 

According to the latest reports the 
Permanent Charity Fund of Boston 
has already disbursed $85,000. That 
the disbursements were very catholi- 
cally made is evidenced from the fol- 
lowing table: 


SOP CET CC $12,250 
ED onc. cgcéisccsasecceuswes 18,000 
Ce .. att oteageneenue 1,000 
pe GPETETT TULL CLT 6,800 
PRPOIORD 6 oc ccccccedceeccccttones 5,000 
i PO cccecéseanegeenes 14,100 
NE - si 65% ceesereeereseeseesus 600 
SOT POT OTE 10,500 
CN iit nanan beta ann mele kin 000 
Settlement Houses .............- 7,000 
Ee BOD cccccesccevescsscccecce 1,000 


It may be added that the Permanent 
Charity Fund has put aside $15,000 
from income to be used for relief of 
those returning from the war per- 
manently disabled or otherwise in need 
of charitable assistance. 

Since the establishment of the first 
Community Trust in Cleveland under 
the title of “Cleveland Foundation” as 
conceived by President F. H. Goff of 
the Cleveland Trust Company, similar 
trusts have been organized in Mil- 
waukee, St. Louis, Los Angeles, Spo- 
kane, Chicago, Indianapolis, Attleboro, 
Minneapolis, Houston, Detroit, Seat- 
tle, Louisville and of course Boston. 
Evidently this is a movement that 
should spread to all our centers of 
population. 


Essence of Grapes 


Experts of the Department of Agri- 
culture have found a way of making a 
highly concentrated grape syrup, use- 
ful both in cooking and in making 
“soft” drinks. The grape juice is first 
frozen solid, and then, after being 
broken into pieces the size of a wal- 
nut, is put into a centrifugal ma- 
chine, such as is used in sugar-mak- 


ing to separate the molasses from the 
sugar. 
The rapid whirling of the pieces of 


frozen grape juice in this machine sep- 
arates the sugar or syrupy part of the 
grape juice from the crystallized water 
and drives it into the receiving cham- 
ber. With the water it loses three-quar- 
ters of its bulk; that is, a gallon of 
grape-juice makes a quart of concen- 
trated grape syrup. Moreover, much of 
the acid of the grape juice, which is 
in the form of cream of tartar, is left 
behind in crystals in the ice. The con- 
centrated syrup is sterilized by heating, 
so that it will keep indefinitely. Aside 
from its special flavor, the new grape 
syrup, on account of its reduced bulk, 
has the commercial advantage of being 
cheaper to store, handle, and ship. The 
process should be of especial value in 
poor seasons, when the grapes fail to 
attain their normal sweetness; for, 
since it automatically removes much of 
the acid, it should enable manufactur- 
ers to make a very desirable sweet 
grape juice even from highly acid 
grapes. 
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A New Motor Fuel 


The scarcity and high cost of gaso- 
line and the restrictions on its use for 
private purposes in many European 
countries have led to experiments with 
several substitutes. In England use has 
been made of coal gas, but the con- 
tainers for it are awkward in appear- 
ance and given to leaking. In Norway 
acetylene gas has been tried with some 
success. According to reports from 
Christiania a Norwegian captain has 
adapted it to motor-boat propulsion. 
His invention is said to be a decided 
improvement over similar devices. 
Water drops thru a tube on the car- 
bide, and the gas that forms is led to 
the carburetor, where it is purified and 
driven to the motor. The cost averages 
21 cents a horsepower hour, which is 
not cheap; but over there price no 
longer enters into the matter. The de- 
mand for the new device is already 
considerable, for the company that 
manufactures it has several thousand 
orders. For the time being the new 
system can be. adapted only to benzine 
motors, but the inventor is working on 
an improvement that will make it pos- 
sible to use it in connection with pe- 
troleum motors, too. 





The Accident Clock 


For what hours of the day should 
the factory worker carry the highest 
insurance? This question is answered 
by an analysis of 1873 industrial acci- 
dents reported in the state of -Illinois 
during one year. Before 7 o’clock in the 
morning accidents were few because 
most workers were safely asleep. Hour 
by hour the number increased until a 
maximum was reached between 11 
o’clock and noon when the fatigue of 
a full morning’s work began to tell. 
Fourteen per cent of all the accidents 
took place in the last morning hour. 
For the lunch hour the percentage was, 
of course, low, but it is worth noting 
that it remained low during the early 
afternoon when the workers had re- 
turned to the job. Between 4 and 5 
o’clock ‘came another period of maxi- 
mum risk, equalling that of the last 
hour in the morning. After 5 o’clock 
many had finished the day’s work and 
so, of course, the percentage of acci- 
dents fell again. The accompanying 
diagram shows graphically the per- 
centage of accidents for each hour of 
the working day. 
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This variability of accidents shows 
clearly that risk is directly dependent 
on fatigue. Just before luncheon and 
just before going home are the times 
of greatest danger to the worker; 
whereas the brief noon rest is almost 
as effective as the night’s sleep in re- 
storing the alertness and efficiency 
which are the laborer’s surest protec- 
tion against accident. The argument 
points not only to the advisability of 
the eight hour day, but to an eight 
hour day broken by recesses and 
periods of intermission. 


Squiblets 


The earth weighs 6,000,000,000,000,000,- 
000,000 tons. 
Pt 
Births exceed deaths by one-third in the 
United States. 
Prt 
There are now 180 city-managers in the 
United States. 
*%% 
The United States spends $1,000,000,000 
a year for candy. 
ok KOK 
On the body of a single fly 6,600,000 
disease germs have been found. 
* 


Insects destroy $800,000,000 worth of 


food crops in the United States each year. 
kK 


The population of New South Wales, 
Australia, has just reached the 2,000,000 


mark. 
*** 


In one year 15,342 pairs of twins and 
147 sets of triplets were born in the United 
States. 

KE 

Fourteen hundred girls in the University 
of Vienna are still wearing their 1914 
clothing. 

KK 

There were enough Smiths in the Ameri- 
ean Army during the war to make up fif- 
teen complete regiments. 

eee 

The Boy Scouts of America have 375,000 
boys and 90,000 adult leaders at the end of 
their first decade of work. 

ee 

During 1919, 35,000 persons in New 
York State moved from country to city and 
only 11,000 from city to country. 

Ke 


Ireland is the only European country 
which decreased in population during the 
half century before the Great War. 

ke 


The largest wireless telegraph station in 
the world is being erected at Rocky Point, 
Long Island. It will cost $10,000,000. 

*ee 


Samuel Rzeschewski, aged eight, Polish 
chess champion, beat twenty experts in a 
simultaneous match on twenty boards in 
Paris. 

wR 

Two hundred and forty-four remedies for 
ivy poisoning have been tabulated by Mr. 
McAtee, of the United States Biological 
Survey. 

ke 

The general H. C. of L. has doubled 
the price of wives in Central Africa since 
the war. Market rates are eight cows in- 
stead of the former four. 

ee 


A Senior in Kentucky University has in- 
vented an electrically illuminated walking 
cane. Now it only remains for someone to 
invent an umbrella equipped with a bur- 
‘cr alarm. 
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eneral Motors Trucks 


ENUINE quality stands first among 
the requirementsin GMC construc- 
tion. Nothing is allowed to interfere. 


Sacrifice of quality, either for the sake 
of larger production or to make a lower 
price possible, is never considered. 


Increased production is attained by 
greater facilities, and price is always 
an after consideration. It is based 
on quality. 


Quality is the best guarantee of satis- 
faction to the user and success for the 
maker. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 


One of the Units of the General Motors Corporation 


PONTIAC, MICH. 


(673) 
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The UN-USUAL 
is the demand of the 
PERIOD. 

The next time you pick 
up a letter you will ob- 
serve that its mechanical 
make-up is just USUAL- 
the same old Roman type of 
40 years ago ( like this ) 
There is no change in ap- 

pearance from millions of 
other letters. fhere is 
no individuality - no for- 
ce. Phis can be obtained 
only by changing the style 
of type, which will make 
the appeal U N-U S U AL, 
_ obviously attention valve 


e nhanced. 
Guery tetter written on a 
Hammond 


w UNUSUAL. Shere 
could be no tuo atike, any 
more than two women should 
dress alike. dhere 1 ver- 
tility to meet individual 
Taote. 


Two sets of different 
styles of t Ps are always 
on one MULTIPLEX, "Just Turn 
the Knob" and change from 
one to the other; these 
may instantly be replaced 
by others. THIS "copy" IS 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE CHANGING. 


UNUSUAL wewees 
Bxecubives are catching the 
FORTE of ts dean Noy 
we not help you alth sis 


éest\ons 


Chinese Phonetic and Japanese Kata Kana are 
available on the Multiplex. 


Mail coupon for free booklets telling of the many 
marvels of the world’s most wonderful typewriter. 


agen pce <caqpammen cameras 
’ 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO. 


538 East 69th Street New York City 


PE. 6660bbeeearndedebbeneeoandaeees 
eowommmn en aml 
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Independent Opinions 


Much has appeared in print about 
the Seamen’s Act from the shipowners’ 
side, but how it seems from the sea- 
men’s side is shown in the following 
letter from James H. Williams, whose 
real-life sea stories the older readers 
of The Independent will remember: 


The executive approval by President 
Woodrow Wilson on March 4, 1915, of the 
legislation since popularly known as the 
Seamen’s Act was the high signal for a 
tremendous national and _ international 
furore among shipowners and their inti- 
mately allied interests thruout the mari- 
time sections of the United States and 
Europe. 

In their opening tactics the shipowners 
attempted to obstruct and defeat the pur- 
poses of the act by ridiculing its provisions 
and refusing to comply with them. But 
such tactics proved largely abortive and 
generally expensive. 

Next a joint conference of American and 
foreign shipowners was held in London to 
formulate and agree upon an organized 
and more effective form of combined attack 
against the cardinal principles and prac- 
tical provisions of the odious American 
law. 

Directly after this international confer- 
ence had adjourned, the British Govern- 
ment, thru its Ambassador at Washington, 
asked to have certain provisions of the 
Seamen’s Act suspended in so far as their 
application to British ships was concerned 
as a war measure. 

A specific case covering the status of a 
seaman serving in a British ship while in 
American waters, under the Seamen’s Act, 
was certified up to the Supreme Court of 
the United States, the British Ambassador 
officially intervening as Amicus curie for 
the Crown. 

This test case: “ ‘Strathearn’ Steamship 
Company, Limited, Petitioner, vs. John 
Dillon,” involving the right of a seaman 
on a foreign ship to claim one half his 
wages earned while lying in an American 
port under Section 4 of the American 
Seamen’s Charter of Freedom, has resulted 
in a unanimous verdict by the Supreme 
Court expressed in a final decision handed 
down March 29, 1920, completely uphold- 
ing the constitutionality of the Seamen’s 
Act in its application to foreign ships. 

But to make the seamen’s victory still 
more convincing and complete, another 
case, also involving a British ship, the 
steamship “Westmeath,” wherein the 
point at issue was similar to that decided 
by the “Strathearn” decree was disposed 
of at the same time, the judgment in the 
first case controlling the latter also. 

The contention of the British Ambassa- 
dor is thereby overruled, and all foreign 
ships trading to American ports must here- 
after comply with the terms and condi- 
tions imposed by our commercial laws or 
trade elsewhere, 

Under a just and reasonable application 
of this one clause of the Seamen’s Act, as 
construed by the Supreme Court, the main- 
tenance of a successful American mer- 
chant marine is assured, not thru the elim- 
ination of foreign competition, but by com- 
pelling fair competition between nations. 

The logical and practical effect of this 
section of the act has been, and will be, to 
elevate foreign wage standards toward 
American levels, thereby eliminating the 
principal advantage hitherto erected in 
favor of foreign competitiors in the un- 
equal struggle for American trade. 

The Seamen’s Act should not in any 
sense be considered or construed as either 
labor or class legislation. It is an act of 


purely protective and defensive American 
law. It merely reaffirms and extends to 
seamen the inalienable rights of personal 
liberty and industrial freedom guaranteed 
by the constitution to all men under the 
American flag. 

It emancipates American seamen from 
the blighting disgrace of human bondage 
which was overlooked by the liberators 
when the serfs of Europe and the slaves 
of the United States and Brazil were 
freed; and encourages foreign born sea- 
men serving in American ships to become 
naturalized and share our freedom. The 
Seamen’s Act enables native Americans to 
enter the sea service without prejudice to 
their self respect or loss of caste. 

It likewise protects foreign seamen seek- 
ing asylum from monarchial tyranny under 
the American flag by abrogating the odious 
treaties which until recently compelled 
liberty loving Americans to become un- 
willing slave hunters for their despotic 
majesties of Europe and Asia. 

In five years of practical operation the 
Seamen’s Act has increased the proportion 
of American oversea commerce carried in 
native bottoms from less than ten to more 
than sixty per cent, and still gaining. In 
the same period the proportion of alien 
seamen serving in American ships, both 
coastwise and foreign trades, has decreased 
from more than ninety to less than forty 
per cent and still declining. The Seamen's 
Act insures to the ambitious American boy 
with an inclination to sea service a long 
sought opportunity to enter the merchant 
marine without disgrace and remain there 
a free man; to embrace an honored avoca- 
tion and earn a respectable competence, to 
create and maintain a home and family of 
his own and rise up to the pinnacle of his 
chosen profession an honored and 
spected citizen of the United States, 

JAMES H. WILLIAMS 
eee 


re- 


You say in The Independent of April 3 
that the present German Government is 
officially styled the “Reichs-Republik” or 
“Imperial Republic.” It may not have oc- 
curred to you that the German expressiou 
“Reich” does not necessarily mean “im- 
perial.” France is called in the German 
language “Frankreich, or the territory of 
the Franks.” Your way of translating 
“Reichs-Republik” is a contradiction in it- 
self. The German meaning of “Reich” is 
our word realm, authority, dominion, 
power. If the German wants to convey the 
meaning of a monarchial country he adds 
the word Kénig, as in “Kénigreich Preus- 
sen Bayern,” ete. In this sense he has the 


word “Tierreich, Pflanzenreich, Mineral- 
reich,” which are translated “Animal 
kingdom, Vegetable kingdom, Mineral 


kingdom.” The etymological meaning of the 
German Reich is clearly defined in that 
masterly work of Prof. F. Kluge, trans- 
lated by Dr. John Francis Davis in his 
‘Etymological Dictionary.” Your transla- 
tion above is, to say the least, misleading, 
and conveys a wrong idea, and is certainly 
philologically incorrect. 
Dr. C. F. Rou 

Norway, Iowa 

Our critic is right, but we are not 
wrong. The German word Reich does 
not necessarily imply an emperor—but 
neither does the English word imperial. 
We had previously explained in The 
Independent that the retention of the 
title Reich for the new republic did not 
indicate, as some editors charged, that 
the German people clung to their old 
monarchial system, but that Reich is 
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The Couple That 
Spent Every Cent 


BOUT six months ago I got the scare 
of my life. Edith was worried, too. 
But in the end it was one of the best 
things that ever happened to us. 


I guess I had a pretty close call. The 
doctor said afterwards that he never ex- 
pected me to pull through. 


But it wasn’t my own sickness that gave 
me my fright—at least I wasn’t alarmed 
about myself. It was the sick condition 
of the family finances, and thinking of 
Edith and the boy that put me in a panic. 
There I was, flat on my back in bed; a 
big doctor’s bill ‘running up; a trained 
nurse to pay every week; and no reserve 
to fall back on—not a dollar laid by for 
emergency. 


Luckily the firm was good enough to con- 
tinue my salary without a break, or I don’t 
know what we would have done. 


The things that went through my mind during 
that slow process of getting well made me feel 
like a criminal. Suppose the worst had hap- 
pened? No provision for Edith and the boy 
except a little insurance—the total amount not 
enough to last more than a year at the rate we 
had been living. 


It hurt like a stab. It seems incredible that two 
people in their right minds could drift along 
the way we had been doing, constantly living up 
to the last cent, constantly on the edge of a 
slippery precipice. Yet according to statistics, 
something like 50 per cent of all the men in 
America over sixty years of age are dependent 
on relatives or charity for support—including 
men who had earned princely incomes when in 
their prime. Think of it! And all because 
they had failed to look ahead—had never 
learned how to save. It hit me right between 
the eyes. For I was nearly thirty-two years 
old—certainly old enough to know better; yet 
I wasn’t a dollar nearer independence than 
when I was twenty. 


One day, while still in bed, I ran across some- 
thing in one of the magazines that opened my 
eyes to our whole trouble. 


It said that most people make hard work of 
saving simply because they don’t go at it in 
the right way. Their money doesn’t last long 
because they have no check on it—no definite 
system for adjusting their outgo to their in- 
come. It said the only practical way is the 
budget system—split your salary up into propor- 
tionate parts; allow so much each week for 
this, so much for that, and then stick to it. 


Then the article told of an almost automatic 
way for doing this—a new system for manag- 
ing personal affairs; it was called the Ferrin 
Money Making Account System. 





READ! 


Letter from Head of Financial Department of 
Lesoost Corporation of its kind in the United 
tates, 

“I consider your account book a remarkable 
contribution to the people of this country at this 
time. 

“In our company we have 5,000 employes and 
it was a revelation to me, in giving them advice in 
regard to the making out of their income tax re- 
turns, to find how few had any intelligent idea of 
their income and their living expenses. 

“The simplicity of your plan, which, by com- 
parison with previous methods of account keeping, 
would seem to be well-nigh automatic, appeals to 
me strongly. 

“They say you can’t teach an old dog new 
tricks, but I will say to you that I am going to 
use the Ferrin Book for my own family expenses, 
and consider it will make money for me right 


from the start.’ 
(Signed) D. S. Burton. 


Letter from A. B. Dick, Jr., of the A. B. Dick 
Company of Chicago, Manufacturers of the Edison- 
Dick Mimeograph Machine 

“T can candidly say that all the record books 
which you have issued are practically invaluable 
to the man who wishes to handle his personal 
and household accounts in the proper manner. I 
have seen several systems to take care of these 
matters, but yours covers the ground in a more 
thorough manner tnan any of them. 

“To further show my appreciation I would like 
to have three copies of your Investment and Insur- 
ance Register, ari also one copy of the ‘Money 
Making Account 300k’ if these are off the press 
and available. It would be particularly gratifying 
to have them in sufficient time for the opening of 
the new year. If you will forward your bill I 
will be very glad to ma 

(Signed) A. B. Dick, Jr. 














WHERE did it all go? Forbes earned a good 
salary. Neither he nor Mrs. Forbes could be 
accused of extravagance. But somehow they 
could never keep more than a few dollars 
ahead of expenses. Then something happened 
that gave them a scare—and out of it they 


found an easy way to get on EASY STREET. 













It struck me that this was just what Edith and I 
needed if we ever expected to get our feet on solid 
When I showed my discovery to Edith, she 


ground, 
agreed with me, and immediately sent 
for the complete system. 


That little step has proved to be our sal- 
vation. It has helped us put nearly 
$500 in the bank in less than six months 
—out of the same salary that was for- 
merly never enough. At the same time 
it helped us to pay a big doctor’s bill 
without ever missing the money. 


The Ferrin Money Making Account 
System has shown us how to cut out 
all that old haphazard, hit-or-miss kind 
of spending, how to save money that 
we formerly frittered away—how to 
stop the little leaks that were keeping 
us poor. 


The Magic Budget Plan 


The Ferrin Money Making Account 
System is simplifying money matters 
for thousands upon thousands of 
people all over the country—helping 
square up bills and debts—putting 
money in the bank for people who 
never before saved a cent. It will 
help you in the same way. This sys- 
tem, which is simplicity itself, comprises: 


The Ferrin Money Making Account Book 

The Ferrin Kitchen Calendar (for the household ) 
The Ferrin Pocket Account Book’ 

The Ferrin Investment and Insurance Register 
The Ferrin Household Inventory and Fire Insurance 


Compact information is given on Making a 
Budget, Keeping Expense Accounts, Making 
Safe Investments, Making an Inventory of 
Household Goods. 


The Pocket Account Book (price when sold 
separately, 50 cents) contains printed slips so 
that you have only to jot down the amounts of 
your daily expenditures. The Kitchen Calen- 
dar (price 50 cents) keeps track of household 
expenses. At the end of each week or month 
these amounts are transferred to the Money 
Making Account Book, which contains 112 

pages, size 8%x10% inches, and is bound in 
half blue Silk Cloth Back—Cadet Blue Cover 
Paper Sides—Turned Edges, semi-flexible, 
stamped in gold on Front Cover. This book 
has been prepared by an expert to fit any sal- 
ary from the smallest to the largest. Incor- 
porated in it is a recapitulation for every month 
of the year, which shows at a glance the Bud- 
get and the amounts paid out during the month 
for the various classified items of expense. It 
is the only book to our knowledge which has a 
Budget Column for every month. Special col- 
umns are provided for items on which an in- 
come tax does not have to be paid, so that 
these amounts may be deducted at the end of 
the year. 


One Money Saving Feature 
A war tax is now levied on almost every kind 
of article you buy. Few people know that the 
amounts so paid on daily purchases may prop- 
erly be deducted from their income tax report. 


The following items, for example, cre deduct- 
ible. Interest on personal indebtedness; taxes 
on land, buildings and household property; war 
taxes on club dues, theatre tickets, transporta- 
tion, telephone messages, telegrams, tobacco, 
ete.; contributions to churches, charitable, sci- 
entific or educational institutions which are 
not conducted for profit. By keeping track of 
these war taxes on the pages for daily ex- 
penditures, and transferring the weekly or 
monthly totals to the Money Making Account 
Book, you will effect a saving on your income 
tax that will surprise you and that will pay 
the small price of the System many times over. 


The Ferrin Investment and Insurance Register is 
designed to keep an accurate record of your 
investments, insurance policies, etc. Contains 
82 pages size 5x8 inches; price separately, 
50 cents. The Ferrin Inventory and Fire In- 
surance Record will enable you to make and 
keep a complete inventory of every room in 
the house; also provides for record of your 
fire insurance policy. It is an absolute neces- 
sity in case of fire. It may save you many 
thousand times the cost, which is 50 cents when 
sold separately. 







“The things that went through my mind during 
that slow process of getting well, made me feel 
like a criminal.” 


Two Minutes a Day 


The Ferrin Money Making Account System 
takes only two minutes a day. Any grammar 
school boy or girl can keep the accounts. This 
method is not a hard task. 


Now you need not worry about the money you 
spend for clothes, food, rent, or the theatre. 


You will spend it freely because you know how 
much you can afford to spend. The Ferrin 
Money Making Account System is a most prac- 
tical gift to any newly married couple. Many 
people use them for Christmas gifts. 


Send No Money 


See how magically the Ferrin Money Making Ac- 
count System works, no matter how much 
or how little your income. We know what you 
will think of it when you see it. So we are 
willing to.send you the complete System without 
your sending us any money in advance. Just 
mail the coupon, and back will come the System 
by return mail. If you feel that you can afford 
not to have it, simply send it back, and you 
will owe nothing. 

But when you have seen what big returns the 
Ferrin System will pay you, you will surely 
want to keep this wonderful aid to money- 
making, especially as we are now making a 
special short-time offer of only $3.50 for the 
complete System. 

You will appreciate what a remarkable offer 
this is when you consider that other expense 
account books are sold for $3 and cover a 
period of only two years. The Ferrin Money 
Making Book covers four years, and therefore 
has twice the value, $6. And in addition you 
get the Ferrin Kitchen Calendar, the Ferrin 
Pocket Account Book, the Ferrin Investment 
and Insurance Register, the Ferrin Household 
Inventory and Fire Insurance Record, each 
worth 50 cents, or $2. You have the oppor- 
tunity, therefore, of securing $8 value for 
only $3.50. 


But we can make this special combination 
offer only for a limited time. You are there- 
fore urged to mail the coupon now—to do so 
costs nothing and does not obligate you in any 
way, and it may be a revelation to you of how 
much more you can get out of your income. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 





Independent Corporation 


Publishers of The Independent Weekly 
Dept. F 119 West 40th Street, NEW YORK 


Please send me the Ferrin Money Making Account 


System (the entire five books) for Free Examination. I 
will sen! you $3.50 in full payment within 5 days 
after gec.ipt, or return the books. 

DE. 0.0 v.v'0 605650060 06000 00s eeeeeresescoeenbene 
GE ei ucicbssceetecbagudecesoawes IND. 6-26-20 
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Esterbrook Pens 











Made in America— 
Used "round the world 


the use 
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Esterbrook Jackson Stub No. 442 


If you like a stub pen you will get the most satisfaction from 
this just right stub. 
Flexible, yet firm, easy and sure, glides freely over the paper with 
least muscular effort. 
For those who write a great deal, accountants, recording clerks, 
pen offers a relief from strain, writer's cramp, etc. 


la this 
i i are other Es 


Esterbrook Pen maintains the high standard o! 
lished by over 60 years of uniform good work. 
ortelephone to your nearest dealer, asking for samples. 
15c a dozen, assorted, or of your favorite pen, 
THE ESTERBROOK PEN MFG. CO. 
4-18 COOPER STREET 


CANADIAN AGENTS: Brown Bros., Ltp., TORONTO, CANADA 


ii Winall ~ 





terbrook Pens for all writing pamapeee. pore 
excellence estab- 


CAMDEN, N. J. 


Esterbrook Pens 








HOME Sze 


. bycor- 
% are given 


respondence. 
(28th Year) Address 


The Ruiversity of € 


(Div. VI) Chicago, M1. 
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DEAN ACADEMY 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 54th YEAR 


Young men and young women find here a home- 
like atmosphere, thorough and efficient training 
in every department of a broad culture, a loyal 
and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment per- 
mits liberal terms, $350-$450 per year. Special 
course in Domestic Science. 

For catalogue and information address 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt.D., Principal 








unusually adapted to a sane and simple out-of-door liie. 





THE STONE SCHOOL 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, Box 5, New York 
FIFTY-FOURTH YEAR 
A School in the Heart of the Open Country. Lower School for Boys 9 to 12. 

LOCATION: £0 miles from New York, on a spur of Storm King Mountain, 900 feet above sea level. Healthful, invigorating, 
WORE: Preparation for College or Business Life: recent graduates in 12 leading colleges. Each boy studied physically and 
mentally to increase individual efficiency, Small classes: A teacher for every seven boys. 

ATHLETICS: Two fields with excellent facilities for all sports, under supervision; hiking, woods life, swimming pool. 

You are invited to come and see for yourse/sy. Catalog sent on application. 


ALVAN EE, DUERR, Headmaster 











GRR ay Ae i" —— oe, 
is Flower time. No table so elab- 
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used in its generalized sense of domain. 
“Commonwealth” would be a good ver- 
sion. There need be no ambiguity here 
for we all use such words in the same 
way in English. Even our correspondent. 
cannot avoid the usage he criticizes us 
for. He says Reich should be translated 
“realm” or “dominion.” But “realm” 
implies a king and “dominion” implies 
a lord (dominus), We note that the 
Germans still call France Frankreich, 
that is “the kingdom of the Franks,” 
altho France has not been a kingdom 
for eighty-two years. Who is “king” of 
the “animal kingdom,” the lion? The 
term “British Empire” has of late come 
to be used even in official documents, 
yet there is not and never has been a 
“British Emperor” as there was a 
“German Emperor,” nor an “Emperor 
of Great Britain” as there was an “Em- 
peror of Austria,” nor an “Emperor of 
the British” as there was an “Emperor 
of the French.” There is an “Emperor 
of India,” yet India is not at all the 
same thing as the “British Empire.” 
An illustration of this comes right to 
hand. The new British ambassador to 
Washington, Sir Auckland Geddes, said 
in his speech that it is “difficult for the 
British Empire to understand the 
American Empire.” So, too, the op- 
ponents of expansion talk about 
“American imperialism” whenever we 
purchase a new island, yet even they do 
not really suspect the President of as- 
suming the title of “Imperator.” A 
knowledge of philology is often more 
misleading than enlightening as to the 
present meaning of words. 








A Correction Column 


Following the prevailing fashion of 
“Mother’s Day,” “Thrift Week,” “Go- 
to-Church Sunday,” etc., we are amend- 
ing all the errors of our ways in this 
one “Correction Column.” 

The most important item is the ad- 
dition of the following material to the 
Message from the United States Gov- 
ernment, by Walker D. Hines, which 
was published in The Independent of 
March 27. The Director General of 
Railroads writes: 


I am exceedingly sorry that there was 
omitted from an article which I wrote by 
request for The Independent regarding 
Federal control of railroads, a paragraph 
showing that the increased cost per ton 
of finished product of the United States 
Steel Corporation in 1918 was 61 per cent 
as compared with 1914 whereas the in- 
creased cost per unit of service on the rail- 
roads in 1919 was not more than 60 per 
cent as compared with 1914. The omission 
of this paragraph rendered meaningless or 
confusing several paragraphs that followed. 
Inasmuch as the article written by me was 
incomplete without this comparison to 
which succeeding paragraphs referred, I 
would appreciate it very much if you would 
now publish this letter. 

The comparison thus made with the 
greatest private enterpr in the country 
Was used as a means suggesting that 
heavy increases in costs were not peculiar 
to the railroads under Fcieral control but 
were general and might be as great or 
greater in private enterprizes. I stated in 
the article that “it would be surprizing if 
complete analysis did not indicate a more 
favorable showing as to operating costs by 
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this large private enterprize under un- 
broken continuity of management and pol- 
icy extending over a period of nearly twen- 
ty years and its ability to plan with con- 
fidence for the future than by the Railroad 
Administration.” 

In the part of the article which was 
eliminated it was stated that the figures of 
the Steel Corporation for 1918 were taken 
because they were the latest available and 
that thus the comparison made was un- 
favorable to the Railroad Administration, 
if, as it was believed, the unit costs of the 
Steel Corporation were higher in 1919 than 
they were in 1918. 

Since preparing the article for The Inde- 
pendent the annual report of the Steel 
Corporation for the year 1919 has been 
made public and the figures contained fur- 
nish, as expected, a basis for a more favor- 
able comparison. The 1919 report shows 
that the operating costs of the company 
per unit of finished product increased 81.5 
per cent in 1919 over 1914, while as men- 
tioned above, the increased cost per unit 
of service on the railroads in 1919 was not 
more than 60 per cent as compared with 
1914. It will be appreciated of course in 
making this comparison on the basis of in- 
creased cost per unit both as to the Steel 
Corporation and as to the railroads a full 
account is taken both of the increased out- 
put of the Steel Corporation and the in- 
creased service rendered by the railroads. 
Ignoring this increased output and in- 
creased service, the total operating costs 
of the Steel Corporation were 144.7 per 
cent more in 1919 than they were in 1914 
whereas the operating costs of the Class I 
railroads were 102 per cent more in 1919 
than in 1914, It is also borne in mind that 
the Steel Corporation doubtless had in- 
creased costs on account of the steel strike 
in 1919. The railroads, however, suffered 
heavily from the nation-wide coal strike, 
and were also adversely affected by other 
strikes, including several unauthprized 
strikes of railroad employees, especially of 
large numbers of shopmen in August. 

My belief that the cost of railroad opera- 
tion under Federal control during the ex- 
tremely difficult year of 1919 compared 
favorably with costs encountered in large 


‘enterprizes under private control led me 


to state in the article “as the result of my 
continuous contact with this subject and 
repeated discussions concerning it with 
railroad operating people thruout the coun- 
try, my deliberate judgment is that Federal 
control has not cost one cent more than 
private control would have cost in the 
same difficult period but on the contrary 
has cost considerably less.” 
WALKER D. HINEs, 


Among the Remarkable Remarks in 
The Independent of March 6, 1920, we 
attributed to Dr. Kelman, pastor of 
the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian church 
of New York, the remark that “Chris- 
tianity is to Bolshevism what insect 
powder is to vermin.” Dr. Kelman 
asks us to deny that he made the 
statement; and since we didn’t save 
the clipping we don’t know which New 
York newspaper deserves the blame, 

When Mr. Boeckel wrote the story 
of the United States Supreme Court, 
“Live Wires Under Heavy Insulation,” 
which appeared in The Independent 
for April 3, he referred to Mr. Justice 
Harlan as having formerly lectured at 
Georgetown University. An “old grad” 
of ’94 has written to correct the state- 
ment from his own memory. Justice 
Harlan lectured on Constitutional Law 
then at Columbian University, now 
George Washington University. 
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‘The Monroe Cuts Out 


411 
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All This in Your Office 


OOK inside this chalk line. That tells the story. All 

this costly, time-consuming work is cut out when 

you use the Monroe. The Monroe does it for you. A 

few simple turns of the crank and your answer, 195255 
appears with almost unbelievable speed. 


The Calculating Machine That Has Made 
Figuring as Easy as Turning a Crank 


Simply set your numbers on the Monroe keyboard 
and turn the crank—forward to multiply or add; 
backward to divide or subtract. No complements or 
reciprocals necessary; no trained operators necessary. 

And you know as you go that your answer is 
correct. Before your very eyes—on the Monroe 
keyboard and in the Monroe dials—is visible, positive 
proof that your answer is right—right the first time. 


John Wanamaker Says of the Monroe: 


“Since installing the Monroe machines in this office, on 
invoices alone we have saved at least 334% of the time formerly 
required to do the same kind of work, and we take pleasure in 
being able to tell you how successfully the Monroe Machines 
have worked out with us."—JOHN WANAMAKER, New York. 


_Mail coupon for “Book of Facts” which explains fully how 
easily the Monroe figures invoices, chain discounts, payrolls, 
percentages, estimates, interest, etc, 


», Calculating 
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ts Good 
and és good for sorences and stifs 


ness — congested tissues due to ex- 
posure or over-exertion. Absorbine Jr. 
rubbed vigorously into the muscles 
at the sore point will bring about 
certain relief. 


AbsorbineJ: 








Its immediate application may save 
a lot of suffering. A powerful and 
effective liniment, agreeable to use, 
not greasy and with a pleasing odor. 
Safe to have around as it is not poison- 
ous—a purely herbal product. 
Used athletic men and women 
the world over as an invigorating, anti- 
septic rub-down—keeps muscles right 
and prevents second day lameness. 

Soctaalde N Libseal Teal Botte 

sent for 10 cents in stamps. 

W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
283 Temple Strect Springfield, Mass. 
HONOR ROLLS AND 


BRONZ MEMORIAL TABLETS 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET OF DESIGNS 


JOHN - POLACHEK 
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“We Have Three 
in Our Home 


“My mamasays she couldn’t keep 
house without them.” 
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Givesdouble service 
from every single 
electric socket. 


“Every wired home 
s three or 
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BENJAMIN ELECTRIC MFG. CO, 
Chicago New York San Francisco 





At your 
Dealer’s 
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The Store with the Right Idea 


(Continued from page 389) 


He works overtime. And he doesn’t 
strike for more pay—he strikes out 
for more work. Is there on the globe 
today another merchant eighty-two 
years old who can be found every day 
toiling at his business from 8 o’clock 
till 6 or 7, with a grasp of mind 
and hand like that of a man of forty? 
I don’t know of any. How could a de- 


l cent employee loaf under a man like 


this? You never hear of labor troubles 
in the Wanamaker Stores. When Mr. 
Wanamaker was Postmaster General 
of the United States he used to be al- 
ways at work by 7:30 o’clock—two 
hours and a half before the other cab- 
inet officers took up their duties for the 
day. So rare a sight was never known 
before—the other name for Washing- 
ton is said to be Worklesstown. 

He attempts, and achieves, what 
others call impossible. He founded the 
“new kind of store” at Philadelphia in 
a deserted freight depot; and for his 
New York store he bought the old 
property of A. T. Stewart at Broad- 
way and Ninth street when the shop- 
ping center was moving so far uptown 
that other merchants hastened to leave 
the district Wanamaker was entering! 
Business men loudly predicted failure, 
but the character of this business and 
this man drew a multitude of patrons 
in record-breaking time. One year after 
he came to New York he had bought a 
whole block next to the A. T. Stewart 
site, had built a $4,000,000 edifice to 
accommodate the new customers, and 
was opening the new building with 
prominent men from all over the 
country aiding the ceremonies, the 
principal address being made by the 
Secretary of the United States Treas- 
ury. Wanamaker is a mental radical, 
but a moral conservative; this type of 
man breaks traditions, rules, prece- 
dents, and from the broken bits he 
paves for himself a new road. 

He thinks ahead of the crowd. By 
thinking ahead, he gets ahead. The in- 
novations he conceived and made for 
the science of storekeeping have been 
many and diverse; including the one- 
price system for all goods to all cus- 
tomers; the privilege of return of 
goods; the freedom of the store with- 
out solicitation to buy; the guarantee 
of truthfulness in all advertisements; 
the friendly and full codperation with 
manufacturers; the education of em- 
ployees for business and life; the com- 
bination of: art and utility, of health 
and comfort, thruout the appointments 
and arrangements of the store. He was 
the pioneer of correct business poli- 
cies and principles, that we now take 
for granted because other merchants 
followed his lead. As Postmaster Gen- 
eral he instituted many reforms, and 
modern efficiency methods before the 
word “efficiency” had become popular. 
He established rural delivery, en- 
larged free delivery, promoted Ameri- 
can shipping interests, founded sea 
post offices, organized better mailing 
facilities for towns and cities, de- 
stroyed the lottery, abolished Sunday 


work by postal employees in the build- 
ings under his charge and reduced it 
everywhere. The postal telegraph, 
postal saving system and parcels post 
were among the great utilities he 
recommended long before their adop- 
tion. He is probably’ the only merchant 
with national quality and renown as 
a fearless, broad, keen statesman of 
the first rank. 

He makes kindness the paramount 
issue of life. He believes that a man’s 
head should guide his business, but 
his heart should guide his head. No- 
body ever sees John Wanamaker 
clouded and misled by anger, hate, re- 
sentment, fear, dejection or other de- 
structive emotions. And he prefers in- 
jury to himself rather than injustice 
to anybody else. A girl accused of 
shoplifting was once brought to his 
private office—and the goods were 
found on her. She was defiant, would 
not give her name, or confess her guilt. 
A clergyman -happened to be in the 
office. A moment’s thought, and John 
Wanamaker knew the way out of the 
trouble. He and the minister knelt in 
prayer. The girl broke down, cried and 
confessed, told how she was a stranger 
in the city and a sudden temptation 
had moved her to steal the sort of 
things that a girl loves. Instead of 
sending her to prison, John Wanamak- 
er sent her to the home of a Christian 
woman, and he offered her a place in 
his store, where she could earn the 
pretty things she craved. That girl is 
now a superior settlement worker, at- 
tending also to many of Mr. Wana- 
maker’s private charities. Could a 
minister have done a finer bit of prac- 
tical evangelism? A theological sem- 
inary might distinguish and honor it- 
self by conferring the title of Doctor 
of Divinity on this merchant who is 
quite as much a minister. 

What bearing has a personal intro- 
duction of such length on the “new 
kind of store” we are about to enter? 
Simply this. John Wanamaker is a 
new kind of man. That is how and why 
he came to evolve a new kind of store. 
To arrive at the purport of the insti- 
tution, we must be guided by a glimpse 
at the heart of the man. 


i a beginning was peculiar. On a 
Christmas eve, some sixty years 
ago, a plain country boy took a few dol- 
lars he had saved from his earnings and 
went into a Philadelphia jewelry store 
to buy a present for his mother. He 
chose a gift, but before the jeweler 
could wrap it up the boy saw something 
prettier, and exclaimed with a boy’s 
delight over a new discovery, “I think 
I’ll change my mind and take that in- 
stead!” The jeweler snapped, “It’s too 
late now. You’ve bought this and you 
must keep it.” Doubtless the crabbed 
jeweler wanted to get rid of the first 
article, which had been a poor seller. 
The boy took it, but resolved then and 
there to have a store himself, some 
day, where the rich or poor, old or 
young, wise or otherwise, should be 














NGE upon a time it 
was an unpleasant 
job to use a paste, 

but Cico has changed all of 
that. There is no water well 
to bother with. The paste 
comes from the jar ready- 
mixed, ready for instant use 
and stays ready. The adjust- 
able brush guard makes soil- 
ing of the hands and fingers 
an impossibility. Clean, con- 
venient and. economical. 


THE CARTER’S INK COMPANY 
Manufacturing Chemists 
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Shave With Comfort 


This new way saves time and bother 


How Shavaid Helps the Lather 


Men who for years have used the old ways of soften- 


ing the beard, find Shavaid a positive revelation. 


They 


have abandoned hot towels and rubbing-in methods. 
They prefer this easy, quick, comfortable procedure. 


Harsh shaving methods are 
unnecessary. Shavaid, the 
new scientific preparation 
which so many mef are using 
today, has proved this. It is 
working a revolution in shav- 
ing methods. 

A Shavaid shave is simplic- 
ity itself. It saves time— 
no hot towels, no rubbing. 
Just apply to the dry beard. 
Then apply your favor- 
ite lather. Then shave. 

That is all there is to it. 


You will feel the cooling, 
soothing effect of Shavaid at 
once. It keeps the lather 
moistand creamy. ‘The blade 
“takes hold” of perfectly 
softened hair. There is no 
“pull.” 

And afterwards, no need for 
lotions, creams or hot towels. 
After a close shave, your face 

will feel cool and com- 
fortable—no smarting, 
no “drawn”’ sensation. 


Shavaid 


A Trial Tube will convince you. 


Ask your druggist for a free sample tube 


or buy a full size tube for 50c. 


BAUER & BLACK Chicago 


New York Toronto 


Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 





BRONZE 12.«1s 


FREE BOOK OF DESIGNS 
Jno. Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry 
(Dept. 24), 556 W. 27th St., New York City 


PURE MAPLE SUGAR AND SYRUP 


Producer to Consumer Sample, Prices and Reference 


on request. 
VERD MONT FARMS, Waitsfild, Vt. 





SPEAKERS: We assist in preparing material for 
© special articles, papers, speeches, de- 
bates. Expert, scholarly service. AUTHORS RESEARCH 
BUREAU, Suite 42, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Inventions Wanted. Cash or Royalty 
for ideas. Adam Fisher Mfg. Co. Dept. 128 
St. Louis, Mo. 








ERE is the way to 

tour—independent 
of hotels and uncertain 
accommodations—catry 
your hotel with you. 


2:Avro-KAmpP TRAILER 


Home on wheels. Complete 


in every detail. Electric lights, 
large beds with springs and 
mattresses, stove, ice box, food 
compartments, etc. 

All folds compactly and trails 
easily behind any car, over any 
road, at any speed. 

Write TODAY for 
Auto-Kamp Catalog 


Auto-KampEquipmentCo. 
2003 Sheridan Avenue 


Michigan 
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the needle of the mariner points to the 
magnetic pole. Just the incidental 
features constitute large business un- 
dertakings: the restaurants feed 10,- 
000 customers a day, the post office 
does a traffic of $1,000,000 a year, the 
hospital furnishes treatments, examin- 
ations or prescriptions to the number . 
of alout 40,000 a year. The volume of 
daily custom is shown by the fact that 
Wanamaker wagons have made in one 
day as many as 84,000 deliveries. 

The architect describes the building 
as “a collection of efficiency units,” all 
independent in purpose, yet interde- 
pendent in function and appearance. 
For example, any one of the twelve 
stories could be removed without dis- 
turbing the other stories. The sixty- 
eight elevators, of the direct plunger 
type, are infallibly safe and effective 
because the plunger piston travels thru 
a hole drilled in the solid rock to a 
depth equaling the hight of the ele- 
vators’ ascent; the plunger cannot 
fail, resting on a cushion of water dis- 
placed in its descent, and when the car 
goes up a water pressure of 150 
pounds to the square inch does the 
pushing. Fire escapes are smokeproof 
as well as fireproof, and the fire doors 
are made to close automatically should 
fire occur. Safety is promoted, and 
ventilation improved, by the separa- 
tion of light, heat and power plant 
from the store building, a neighboring 
structure being used for this purpose. 
Cold drinking water must be available 
at all times on all floors, to the extent 
of about 1000 gallons an hour; so the 
water is pumped continuously from the 
refrigerating plant to the top of the 
store, where a tank is on direct line 
with every fountain. The air, first 
washed, then warmed or cooled, is com- 
pletely changed every ten minutes, and 
every six minutes thruout the base- 
ment stories, three of them below the 
street level; so perfect is the ventila- 
tion that in summer the basement is 
five degrees cooler than the main floor 
temperature. From the comfortable 
and commodious basement to the vast 
roof laid out in running tracks and 
tennis courts for employees, the build- 
ing is a rare combination of science, 
art, novelty and utility. The Wana- 
maker stamp of individuality is all 
over it. 

The aisles are broad, spacious, in- 
viting, free of the crowding and shov- 
ing that are so characteristic of many 
large stores, and so hateful to a sensi- 
tive woman shopper. The counters are 
placed with a view to ready access 
and immediate service. The walls are 
lined with masterpieces of art, and 
they ring with beautiful harmonies 
played by a master hand for the de- 
votees of this temple of commerce. The 
very air is of ease, calm and quiet— 
not the mad, noisy rush of the typical 
store crowd. You almost forget you are 
in a market place, you feel somehow 
that here are blent the chaste beauty 
of an art gallery, the noble sentiment 
of a cathedral, the gracious welcome of 
the home of a friend tried and true. 
The heart comes first, the head next, 
the purse last; which is the right ore 
der in every business house. 


+ 
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More than 600 fine paintings, 
bought from the world-renowned salons 
of Paris, lend the Wanamaker atmos- 
phere of culture to the Wanamaker 
aisles of trade. The marble columns 
and superb decorations of the Grand 
Court of Honor in the center of the store 
lift the mind of the visitor, who may 
have-come only to shop, yet pauses to 
adore and be refreshed in spirit. A 
characteristic union of refinement and 
resourcefulness occurs in the famous 
piano showrooms; these are veritable 
chambers of art, with furnishings and 
ornaments after the highest Greek, 
Moorish, Egyptian or Louis XIV pat- 
terns, for guests to enjoy while they 
listen to the music; an original me- 
chanical device moves out the pianos 
in record-breaking time, changing the 
demonstration rooms into concert or 
lecture halls, and so doubling their use- 
fulness. 


ERHAPS the most remarkable store 

scene ever witnessed opens the day 
here. At 9 o’clock a bugle call is sound- 
ed from the organ loft in the Grand 
Court, by uniformed members of the 
boys’ and girls’ band. Customers gath- 
ered outside throng in; but few start 
shopping; they stand by the walls, pil-| 
lars and counters, waiting, expectant. 
From the largest organ in the world 
suddenly peals forth a rich volume of 
heavenly music, bearing a sense of sub- 





lime grandeur as of an old cathedral. 
The organ voluntary lasts thirty min-| 
utes. The arrangement of the store en- | 
ables 25,000 people to hear the music| 
easily and comfortably. Hosts of eager | 
listeners wait for the music only, they 
do not buy a thing, and they are as 
welcome as the shoppers. Could there 
be a finer prelude to the day’s work, 
merely to put customers and clerks in 
tune with themselves and each other? 
Now let us view the quality of. some 
of the merchandise. When the Nation- 
al Pure Food Law, covering toilet ar- 
ticles, went into effect, not a single 
Wanamaker label had to be changed; 
nor is there need of inspection of 
weights and measures—the store at- 
tends to that as a religious duty. Gold 
is marked by the karat. Silver is ster- 
ling, .925 fine, the English standard. 
Linen is pure flax fiiber—no cotton 
mixtures are sold. Leather in shoes, 
gloves, books or baggage is accurately 
described by name. Mahogany is genu- 
ine mahogany—not mahogany veneer. 
Paris millinery and lingerie come from 
Paris, London hats and sport togs for 
men come from London, a foreign label 
never appears on domestic goods. The 
aim is to let each bit of merchandise 
tell its own truthful story, clean of 
misrepresentation by the seller and of 
misunderstanding by the purchaser. 
The house of Wanamaker was the 
first in America to make regular use 
of whole-page newspaper announce- 
ments, and the first to erect and main- 
tain scientific, artistic, ethical stand- 
ards of publicity. All advertisements 
are based on personal inspection of 
the merchandise, and interview with 
the buyer. The aim is to furnish real 
news to the general public. A reason is 
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This man can cut from four to 
five acres of grass per day 


This man takes care of the lawn and. 


grounds on the estate of Thomas A. Ed- 
ison, West Orange, N. J.. Where he for- 
merly required three or four helpers he 
now does the work alone and docs it 
easily. For keeping the lawn in fine 
shape—rolled smooth and grass nicely 
cut—was the hard part of the job. It 
kept two or three men busy most of the 
time. But the Ideal Power Lawn Mower 
solved the problem just as it has for 
hundreds of others who have large lawns 
to care for. 


Advantages of the Ideal 


The Ideal is a power mower and roller 
in one and the sod is rolled every time 
the grass is cut. This keeps it smooth, 
firm and free from bumps. The Ideal is 
scientifically designed to keep lawns in 
fine condition. The weight is just right 
for steady year around work. The 
Mower has a thirty-inch cut and one 
man can easily mow four or five acres 
of grass per day at an operating expense 
of about fifty cents for fuel and oil. 


Cuts Close to Walks, Trees 
and Shrubbery 


Machine turns easily and will cut close up to 
walks, trees, flower beds and shrubbery. When 
runring over walks, driveways, pavements, etc., 
ihe operator simply lifts the cutting mower 
from the ground by means of a conveniently 
placed lever. This feature is also important in 
the early spring when it is desired to use the 
machine for rolling only. Simply lift up the 
cutting mower, add more weight if required, 
and you have the most convenient power roller 
imaginable. The success of the Ideal is due to 
its sturdy and powerful, yet simple, construc- 
tion. No clutches or complicated parts to wear 
and get out of order. The Motor is built in 
our own shop and designed especially for the 
work, 


Owners of large estates, public parks, golf 
clubs, country clubs, cemeteries, etc., are all 
using the Ideal Tractor Lawn Mower with 
great success, 

Special Cutting Mower for Putting Greens 
For work on golf courses we furnish, at slight 
additional cost, a special set of cutting blades 
for use on the putting greens. In less than five 
minutes the regular 30” blade can be substi- 
tuted for cutting the fairway. When desired, 
we also furnish, as an extra, a riding trailer 
which fastens to the frame and permits the 
operator to ride and at the same time have the 
samé easy control as when walking. 

You can secure the Ideal through your dealer 
direct or from our factory. Write today for 
catalogue and further details. 


IDEAL POWER LAWN MOWER ,COMPANY 


R. E, OLDS, Chairman 


425 Kalamazoo Street 


Boston, 51-52 N. parbet St. 

New York, 270 West St. 

Los Angeles, 222-224 N. Los Angeles St. 
Philadelphia, 709 Arch St. 

Pittsburgh, 108-16 W. Park Way, N. S. 
Chicago, 533 S. Dearborn St. 


Lansing, Michigan 


Portland, 55 N. Front St. 
Toronto, 17 Temperance St. 
Cleveland, 1227 W. oth St. 
Denver, Colo., 18th and Wazee Sts. 
New Orleans, La., 130 Camp St. 
London, E. C., 63 Farringdon St. 


IDEAL POWER LAWN MOWER 


Does, we work of © 


five hand mowers 
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Graining for Authorship 


How towrite, what to write, 
and where to sell, 
i ind. 
Calidste your-aik Develop 


























Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Aw 6 Writing, Photoplay 
Writing, etc., taught person- 
Dr.Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. . Rea/ teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 a week from 
photoplay writing alone. 
q There is no other institution or agency‘doing so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses. 
We publish The Writer’s Library, 13 volumes; descriptive 
booklet free. We also publish The Writer’s Monthly, the lead- 
ing magazine for luerary workers; sample copy 20 cents, annual 


subscription $2.00, Besides our teaching service, we offer a 
manuscript criticism service. 


150-Page illustrated catalogue free. Please Address 









To 0! 
No obligations, oki 
while we od making 4 
Write Today-‘pc.i reduced _— offer. 
Schco! 


America: of Law 
249A Manhattan het tr idg. Gnieass. Ulinots 





SALESMEN— City or Traveling Pvcriens. 


Send for list of lines and full particulars. Prepare in 
spare time to earn the big salaries—$2,500 to $10,000 
a year. Employment services rendered members. National 
Salesmen’s Training Association. Dept. 160-G, Chicago, Ill. 









In rt to introduc r wonderful 
bax! corn TRIPLE FABRIC REC ‘ONST ever: 

D TIRES. ARANTEED S000 MILES, 
we givers wt yor .@puncture- 
proof WEXCO TUBE with each purchase 
Totes. 


No Repairs! No Blowouts? 
Tope Free! No more then eight tires 
and eight tubes to each customer. 
Order ot once; offer limited. 


PricesInclude 
Tire and Tube 


Tires 
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Free Reliner with Each Tire 

are te size ted, also whether 

apy of oon. Send $3.00 deposit on 

tire ce C. subject to examination; 

Biber cant discount if UY amount with order. 

your order today. 

WEXCO TIRE COMPANY 

26 38 Washington Bivd., Chicago 
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‘SYCO-GRAF 


U. S. and Foreign Patents Pending 
The Psychic Machine —A Mechanical Quija 
Registers micro-peychic impressions too deheate for other devices. 
Clearer records, Greater speed. Preciudes deception. 
Mahogany finish, Alloy bearings, prepaid, 65.00 
Send for free booklet, ‘Psychics and the SYCO-GRAF." 
THE AUBURN COMPANY 
35 Westminster Street Providence, R. 1. 
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tra quality. Clear language, bold type 
and attractive display are the rule. 
Before publication, every advertise- 
ment in proof form is verified as to 
accuracy. and sincerity of statement, 
judged as to pictures, types and ex- 
pressions, viewed as to public service 
features, tested as to economy of space 
and money, regarded as to genial spirit 
and optimistic outlook. The first ad- 
vertising slogan is: “Print nothing you 
cannot prove.” The ‘second is: “Look 
at everything from the customer’s 
viewpoint.” The third is: “Make 
friends for the store—never try to ef- 
fect immediate sales at the risk of per- 
manent friendships.” 

Character is the hall mark not only 
of goods and advertisements, but also 
of the people in control. Thus, the 
sponsor of the golf department is the 
noted Scot who introduced the game 
into America; one of the store’s employ- 
ment experts is a former placement of- 
ficial of one of the United States Gov- 
ernment offices during the war (who 
applied physical and mental tests to 
the soldiers by order of the Surgeon- 
General) ; and the director of the wel- 
fare institution was for half a life- 
time the medical supervisor of the 
most efficient large railroad system, 
and as such the originator of notable 
hygienic features to benefit the public 
as well as employees. 

The Wanamaker system of teaching 
and training employees is so compre- 
hensive and unusual that a book would 
be needed to describe it. Every Wana- 
maker boy is a member of the house 
military organization; when the na- 
tional call came to serve in the Great 
War, 1500 Wanamaker youths, trained 
and equipped already by the store, 
took their places in the front ranks of 
the fully prepared. Every morning, be- 
fore opening time, the boys and girls 
are drilled, as a powerful army of in- 
dustry, and shown how to handle their 
minds and bodies, heeding and obey- 
ing orders in a concert of willing ac- 
tion. I was a lieutenant in a corps of 
cadets, but I never saw a finer military 
spirit than that of these regiments! 

John Wanamaker insists that be- 
cause a lad or maiden has to go to 
work is no reason for not going to 
school. One of the biggest, perhaps 
the most serious, of our  educa- 
tional problems is to know what to do 
with the majority of our boys and 
girls who drop out of school before 
even ready for college. The solution is 
here—Wanamaker has no space, in his 
head or his store, to hold an unsolved 
problem. He founded his Commercial 
Institute as a business academy or 
preparatory school, and his American 
University of Trade and Applied Com- 
merce as a higher institution of learn- 
ing—the highest branch of learning 
being life itself. The subjects taught 
in the Commercial Institute cover in 


addition to regular public school 
themes, commercial geography, com- 
mercial history, commercial corre- 


spondence, banking and finance, ethics, 
French, physical and military train- 
ing, elocution, singing. The courses of 
the American University of Trade and 
Applied Commerce are designed to lift 
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Worn the World Over 


For more than forty years Boston Garter 
has been a friend to men the wocid over. 
It not only keeps the old but makes many 
new ones each year. Most men ask for 
Boston Garter as a matter of course— 
the two words go so well together. 


i) GEORGE FROST CO., Makers, BOSTON 
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INVESTMENT BAAKERS 
141X South La Salle St.Chicago 
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It’s a system of treating the eyes at home; 
is practiced daily by hundreds of thousands 
of people with great satisfaction. The Bon- 
Opto system quickly relieves inflammation of 
the eyes and lids. It cleanses, soothes, and 
rests tired, dusty, work-strained eyes and is 
a help to better eyesight, Ask your druggist. 
He knows. He will refund your money 
without question, if you are dissatisfied. 
There is no other home eye treatment like 
Bon-Opto. 


FOR SALE —Sixty shares of stock of 


The Independent Corpora- 
with George L. Mulford, 























tion. Communicate 
Horseheads, N. Y. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Thirty Year Four Per Cent. Collateral 
Trust Bonds, Due July 1, 1929 
Coupons from these Bonds, payable by their 
terms on July 1, 1920, at the office of the 
Treasurer of the Company in New York, will 
be paid at the Bankers’ Trust Company, 16 


Wall Street. 
G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


THE SECRET OF BEING 
A CONVINCING TALKER 


How I Learned It In One Evening 


Sent Free Upon Request 


INDEPENDENT CORPORATION 


311 Sixth Avenue New York 
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higher the adult employees in the 
knowledge and skill of their store oc- 
cupations, in general education and 
culture and in the ethics of life. The 
right way to learn is to carn at the 
same time—Wanamaker the teacher is 
perhaps greater than Wanamaker the 
merchant. 

Employees are further aided by a 
multiplicity of store organizations— 
military band, drum and bugle corps, 
cadet battalion, violin class, junior 
chorus, dramatic club, orchestra, wom- 
en’s league, alumni association, bene- 
ficial association, literary assemblies, 
touring parties, summer encampments. 
The organization of highest value is 
the John Wanamaker Foundation, re- 
cently established to do the following 
things needed in every business con- 
cern, but not yet carried out in the 
stores of America: publishing a 
monthly store magazine, preserving ac- 
curate data of each employec, giving 
immediate assistance to the ill or in- 
jured, providing for dependents at 
death, caring for old age or permanent 
disability by pensions, and stimulating 
and rewarding thrift in order to sup- 
ply comforts in old age and cash for 
special needs, as marriage, home buy- 
ing, vacation travel, business oppor- 
tunity. The Director of the Founda- 
tion quoted to us the words he most 
often hears from Mr. Wanamaker: 
“Isn’t there something more we can 
do for our workers?” 

Possibly the most unique distinction 
earned by Mr. Wanamaker is the 
wealth of personal tribute to the store 
and the man given by other famous 
men of their own accord. 

General Grant, buying here the uni- 
form that he wore on his memorable 
tour of the world, and viewing the 
splendid management, observed, “It 
takes as much generalship to organize 
a business like this as to organize an 
army.” 

President Taft, speaking at the 
dedication ceremonies of the Phila- 
delphia store and institution, called 
this house of business “a new instru- 
mentality for the betterment of the 
condition of men.” 

Dr. Josiah H. Penniman, Vice-Pro- 
vost of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, declared it “the finest example 
in large business, of which I have any 
knowledge, of the operation of the Ten 
Commandments and the Golden Rule.” 

Even finer than the tribute of states- 
men, teachers, business men or cus- 
tomers was a heartfelt act of an old 
employee. This man, finishing a life- 
time of Wanamaker service, was about 
to sign the paper guaranteeing him 
a pension from the Wanamaker Foun- 
dation for the rest of his days. The Di- 
rector of the Foundation, handing him 
the pen, remarked, “This is the pen 
with which Mr. Wanamaker signed the 
charter of the Foundation.” The eyes 
of the old man lit up, then filled with 
tears of joy and gratitude, as he mur- 
mured, “God bless him!” and _ rever- 
ently, spontaneously, kissed the pen. 
We should have a new business world 
in a single generation if all employers 
could inspire devotion like that. 

New York City 
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Show Men 


The way to whiter teeth 


All statements approved by high dental authorities 


Women should test this new method 
of teeth cleaning. They usually decide 
the family tooth paste. Tooth protec- 
tion depends largely on them. 

There are new facts to consider. And 
every woman, for her sake and her 
family’s sake, should prove them, 


- That film-coat 


Most tooth troubles are now traced 
to film. To that viscous film which 
you feel with your tongue. Millions of 
teeth are dimmed and ruined by it. 

Film clings to teeth, enters crevices 
and stays. The ordinary tooth paste 


does not dissolve it, so the tooth brush 


leaves much of it. 

It is the film-coat that discolors, not 
the teeth. Film is the basis of tartar. 
It holds food substance which fer- 


ments and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. So, despite the tooth brush, 
all these troubles have been constantly 
increasing. 


Now we combat it 


Dental science has for years sought 
a way to fight that film. Not on the 
surface only, but between the teeth. 

That way has now been found. Able 
authorities have amply proved it. The 
method is now embodied in a denti- 
frice called Pepsodent. To millions it 
has brought a new era in teeth clean- 
ing, and leading dentists everywhere 
are urging its daily use. 


Ask for a ten-day tube 


Everyone is welcome to a test of 
Pepsodent. Watch the results, read 
the reasons for them, then judge it for 
yourself, 

Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the 
digestant of albumin. The film is al- 
buminous matter. The object of Pep- 
sodent is to dissolve it, then to day by 
day combat it. 

A new discovery makes this method 
possible. Pepsin must be activated, 
and the usual agent is an acid harm- 
ful to the teeth. But science has 
found a harmless activating method, 





PAT. OFF. 


Pepsadént 


REG.U.S, 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant com- 
bined with two other modern requi- 
sites. Now advised by leading 
dentists everywhere and supplied 
by all druggists in large tubes. 





ee ee aan at 


and active pepsin can be used to fight 
this film. 

Pepsodent combines two other 
modern requisites. And these three 
great factors do what nothing else has 
done. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the vis- 
cous film. See how the teeth whiten as 
the film-coat disappears. 

You will know then what is best 
for you and yours. Cut out the cou- 
pon now. This is too important to 
forget. 


~~“ See Se eS ee oe ee a ee oe ee 
300 0 


10-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY | 
Dept. 548, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., | 
Chicago, Ill. 

Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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| Only one tubeto a family | 
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TRAVEL AND RESORTS 


The Independent invites inquiries from its readers pertaining to Travel for pleasure, 
health or business; the best hotels, large and small the best routes to reach them, and 
the cost; trips by land and sea; tours domestic and foreign. This Department is under 
the supervision of the BERTHA RUFFNER HOTEL BUREAU, widely and favorably 
known because of the personal knowledge possessed by its management regarding hotels 
everywhere. Address inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The Independent, New 
York. 
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NO OTHER VACATION JUST LIKE THIS ONE 
14 days of sightseeing and pleasure—Chartered 
Steamer from Montreal to Saguenay and return, 


5 TOURS, JULY AND AUGUST 


Niagara Falls, Toronto, Thousand Islands, St. Law- 
rence Rapids, Montreal, Quebec, The Saguenay 
River, Tadousac, Murray Bay, Ausable Chasm, 
Lake Champlain, Lake George, Saratoga Springs, 
down the Hudson River to New York. Write Dept. 
I. N. 10 for details, 


14 DAYS $265 UP 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
Travel Department 65 Broadway, New York 











Your Hotel in New York 


HEN you come to New York, make the Hotel Astor your home. It 
is more than a mere stopping place. It is New York epitomized. 
Situated in the very heart of the metropolis, the Hotel Astor is 

the logical scene of New York’s most impressive functions. Here Big 
Business meets for consultation. Here are held receptions for distin- 
guished foreign visitors and ambassadors. The Hotel Astor is chosen for 
great National festivities. 

Whether you need a single room or ‘an elaborate suite, you will obtain at 
the Hotel Astor the utmost in comfort. 


Roof Garden 


From the magnificent open air Roof Garden to the cool Orangerie and 
the numerous lounges, promenades, writing rooms and restaurants you 
will find a spot to fit your every mood. The cuisine and service are 
superb. 

Do not run the risk of marring your visit by accepting less than the Ho- 
tel Astor offers you—nor waste time in an effort to obtain more else- 











™* HOTEL ASTOR 
Broadway, 44th end 45th Seach New York 
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When Uncle Sam Goes 
On the Road 


(Continued from page 385) 


act approved February 28, 1919, the 
appropriations were increased by the 
amount of $200,000,000, of which $50,- 
000,000 was made available before 
July 1, 1919, $75,000,000 between that 
date and the corresponding date in 
1920, and $75,000,000 became available 
on July 1, 1920. The amount which be- 
comes available on July 1 of this year 
is therefore $100,000,000, a larger 
amount than has previously been made 
available in any one year. To measure 
the generosity of this appropriation of 
federal money, it is only necessary to 
remember that the total expenditure, 
under state control, in all the states 
during 1918 was only $117,000,000. 

The record of accomplishment in the 
way of roads constructed with these 
vast funds runs into large figures. Up 
to May 1, the Secretary of Agriculture 
had approved projects, submitted by 
the states, the aggregate length of 
which was 27,796 miles, long enough 
to span from New York to San Fran- 
cisco nine times. It is estimated that 
the total cost of this approved mile- 
age will be $326,750,928, of which 
$139,840,901 will be paid from the fed- 
eral treasury. On the same date there 
were under actual construction or com- 
pleted 13,540 miles, the total cost of 
which will be nearly $200,000,000, of 
which approximately $60,000,000 had 
been expended for completed work 
amounting in length to 4300 miles of 
road. 

But little of this actual construction 
was done before the signing of the ar- 
mistice. Since that time expenditures 
for completed work have been made 
at the rate of nearly $40,000,000 per 
year, a record approximately equaling 
the rate of construction of the Pana- 
ma Canal. This rate has been attained 
in the face of the worst economic con- 
ditions which have been experienced in 
a century, and in spite of railroad 
strikes, inadequate transportation fa- 
cilities, and shortage of construction 
materials and labor, 

In the prosecution of this great work 
the Federal Government and the states 
have acted in the closest codperation. 
There is no competition for labor and 
materials such as there would be were 
the federal roads constructed  in- 
dependently by the Federal Govern- 
ment. The roads are designed and 
built by the state highway departments 
subject to the approval of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and his designated 
representatives. The cost of this su- 
pervisory control is less than one and 
one-half per cent of the cost of the 
road work supervised. 

Tho the Government may partici- 
pate in the cost of construction to 
the extent of 50 per cent, the states, 
so far, have volunteered to pay more 
than one-half the cost. In fact, the 
average state has offered to pay 57 per 
cent, leaving only 43 per cent of the 
cost to be borne by the Government. 
But there is a decided advantage to 
the states even in this division of the 
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expense, because an examination of the 
character of the traffic which uses our 
average highway will show that 90 
per cent of it is local in character, and 
not more than 10 per cent is of that 
interstate nature, which generally 
characterizes works under federal con- 
trol. 

But the Federal Government has 
also an interest in the betterment of 
the avenues along which the local traf- 
fic may flow. A large part of it is the 
traffic from the farms to the shipping 
points, and nearby cities and towns, 
and any improvement which will ex- 
pedite this traffic will go far to ease 
the existing critical situation in re- 
spect to the supply of agricultural 
products. This we must regard as 
most important in these days of high 
prices of the necessities of life, and 
reduced production of the fruits of the 
soil. Whatever works will help in the 
betterment of the conditions of rural 
life, the promotion of the educational 
and social opportunities of our rural 
communities, and the development of 
the inherent attractions of country 
life, will tend to increase our agricul- 
tural population, and consequently our 
production of the vitally necessary raw 
materials. 

The Federal Government, of course, 
has a direct interest in the de- 
velopment of interstate roads to ac- 
commodate that 10 per cent of highway 
traffic which flows across state lines. 
Previously this traffic has consisted 
largely of automobiles driven by tour- 
ists in the pursuit of pleasure, and the 
provision of roads to accommodate it 
has properly been subordinated to the 
provision of the local roads which ac- 
tually promote the substantial well- 
being of the country at large, but 
lately, with the development of the 
motor truck, the interstate traffic has 
taken on a somewhat commercial 
aspect, and the importance of provid- 
ing for it has increased. The lessons of 
the war have also taught us that in 
special cases it is important to provide 
special roads against military contin- 
gencies. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is 
well aware of these changed require- 
ments and has taken steps to as- 
sure that they will be provided for. 
He is in consultation with the War De- 
partment, the several state highway 
departments and similar agencies rep- 
resentative of the various national, 
state and local needs; and upon the 
advice of these agencies a systematic 
program of highway development is 
being outlined. It is a system which 
begins at the very roots of our national 
scheme of transportation, provides 
first for the construction of the roads 
which serve the farms and the com- 
mercial needs of the cities, but includes 
also the necessary provision for the 
connection of the local roads, and the 
ultimate development of a network of 
economically located roads which will 
tie together thc states as well as the 
towns, and which will tend to serve 
the transcontinental tourist as well as 
the farmer. 

Washington, D. C. 
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Living, mov- 
ing Alpine 


glaciers, glistening like giant 
pearls, grind their world-old 
way in Glacier National Park. 

Modern hotelsand rustic Swiss 
chaletsafford genuinecomfort, 
Tours via motor, saddle-horse 
and launch, arranged by day, 
week or month. Or, why not 


main line of a transcontinental railroad. 


NATIONAL Par “an 









Wem for descriptive literature ~ i Acnolone map 
Glacier National Park, and Summer Tourist 





CE. STO Prssengee Traffic Manager 
Minn. 





um, or inquire of nearest ticket or tourist agent ,,o* 


En route to North Pacific Coast, Alaska and California, visit — ail 
Chelan, Mt. ier and Crater Lake National Parks. 


o** 
@e* Cc. E. Stone 
Pass. Traf.Mer. 
Great Northern Ry. 









oo" Dept. A, St.Paul, Minn. 


Dent. F, Paul ° 3°?" Please send descriptive literatore and 
Fg Aeroplane map of Glacier Nationa! Park. 
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ADIRONDACKS ||| Ever 


Grand View 
Hotel 


LAKE PLACID, N. Y. 





Be guided by the experience 
of thousands of travelers the 
world over and use 


OPEN JUNE TO OCTOBER YA | MOTHERSILL’S 
One of the largest and best conducted Up? SEASICK REMEDY 


hotels in the Adirondack region; hotel 
grounds extend over 400 acres; overlooking 
two beautiful lakes; with a range of moun- 
tain peaks in every direction; refined home 
comforts and surroundings; elevator; rooms 
with bath. 








Cuisine of Superlative Goodness 


It prevents and relieves nausea. 
Officially adopted by Steamship 

mpanies on both fresh and salt 
water. Contains no cocaine, mor- 
phine, opium, chloral, coaltar pro- QF 
ducts or their derivatives, nor other 
habit forming drugs. 


Sold by leading druggists — 
and $1.200n guarantee of Gana 


All Outdoor Diversions for tion or money refunded 
Young and Old ye eS. 


The ideal place for rest or the strenuous 
life. Everything to your liking with crea- 
ture comforts to make your holiday benefi- 
cial and delightful. 


For particulars address 


M. B. Marshall, Manager, Lake Placid, N. Y. 














mercies. 

















GRANLIDEN HOTEL {3% SUNaree, NH. 


Catering to a discriminating clientele 


GOLF, TENNIS, BOATING, CANOEING, BATHING, FISHING, RIDING, DANCING 


Cottages for rent. Booklet sent on request. 


New York Office: HOTEL SAN RAFAEL, 65-69 W. 45th St., near Sih Ave. 


J. Thomas Russell, Prop. 


Also Hotel Russell Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
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COOK’S 


Travel Service 











Cruises in Cool Latitudes 


OUR vacation this year 
should mean for you a 
re-creation in the fullest sense 
—bodily reinvigoration amid 
new and beautiful surround- 
ings; rest and refreshment for 
the mind through the eye, its 
main channel of approach. 
Add to all these a knowledge 
of the enjoyment of the great 
lake and river country to the 
north by means of this “Cruise 
in Cool Latitudes.” It means 
doing away with all the petty 
worries and annoyances of 
travel through the experienced 
direction of the Cook organi- 
zation. 


The Saguenay River 


Fourteen wonderful vacation days, in- 
cluding 6-day cruises on an exclusively 
reserved steamer from Montreal, with 
visits to Niagara Falls, Toronto, the 
Thousand Islands, the St. Lawrence 
River, Quebec, Ausable Chasm, Lakes 
Champlain and George, Saratoga and 
the Hudson River. 


Tours start July 17th and 31st, Au- 
gust 14th and 28th. It is advisable to 
make your reservations early. 


Ask for Booklet 


Thos. Cook & Son 


New York 
Boston Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco 
Los Angeles Montreal Toronto 























Delightful Vacation Cruises 


CUBA, PANAMA, COSTA RICA 
Spring and Summer Sailings. Particulars on request, | 


American Travel Club, Box 8 426, Wilmington, Del. 









Highlands 


of Ontario 


One thousand to two thousand feet 
Modern hotels in Algonquin Park, Mus- 
Bays, Kawartha Lakes 
Fishing, boating, bathing, golf, ete. 


Hay fever unknown. 
above the sea. 
koka Lakes, Georgian Bay, Lake of 
and Timagami. 
Write for free illustrated literature. 


C. G. Orttenburger 
Desk ‘‘N,’’ 907 Merchants Loan and Trust Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. 






A. B, Chown, Desk “‘N’’ 1270 Broadway 
New York, N. ¥. 
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Main Timbers of the Chicago Platform 


(Continued from page 398) 


public and legitimate business in this. 
There should be no persecution of honest 
business, but to the extent that circum- 
stances warrant we pledge ourselves to 
strengthen the law against unfair practices. 

We pledge the party to an immediate 
resumption of trade relations with every 
nation with which we are at peace. . 

The uncertain and unsettled conditions 
of international balances and the abnormal 
economic and trade situation of the world, 
and the impossibility of forecasting ac- 
curately even the near future, preclude the 
formulation of a definite program to meet 
conditions a year hence. But the Repub- 
lican party reaffirmed its belief in the- pro- 
tective principle, and pledged itself to a 
revision of the tariff as soon as conditions 
shall make it necessary for the preserva- 
tion of the home market for American 
labor, agriculture and industry. 


The national defense and our 

[ae foreign commerce require a mer- 
arineé§=chant marine of the best type of 
modern ships flying the American flag, 
manned by American seamen, owned by 
private capital and operated by private 
energy. ‘4 

We indorse the sound legislation recently 
enacted by the Republican Congress that 
will insure the promotion and maintenance 
of the American merchant marine. 

We favor the application of the work- 
men’s compensation act to the merchant 
marine, 

We recommend that all ships engaged in 
coastwise trade and all vessels of the 
American merchant marine shall pass thru 
& Panama Canal without premium of 
tolls. 


. The immigration policy 
The Immigrant of the United States 

en should be such as to in- 
sure that the number of foreigners in the 
country at any one time shall not exceed 
that which can be assimilated with reason- 
able rapidity, and to favor immigrants 
whose standards are similar to ours. 

The selective tests that are at present 
applied could be improved by requesting 
a higher physical standard, a more com- 
plete exclusion of mental defectives and 
of criminals and a more effective inspec- 
tion applied as near the source of immigra- 
tion as possible as well as at the port of 
Omtry. « « 2 

There is urgent need of improvement in 
our naturalization law. No alien should be- 


| come a citizen until he had become genu- 


inely American and tests for determining 
the alien’s fitness for American citizenship 
should be provided by law. 

We advocate, in addition, the independent 
naturalization of married women. An 
American woman should not lose her citi- 
zenship by marriage to an alien resident 
in the United States. . .. 


We urge Congress to consider 
Lynching the most effective means to end 

lynching in this country, which 
continues to be a terrible blot on our Ameri- 
can citizenship. . . 


Republicans are not un- 
The ‘Wounded grateful. Thruout their his- 
Veteran tory they have shown their 
gratitude toward the nation’s defenders. 
Liberal legislation for the care of the dis- 
abled and infirm and their dependents has 
ever marked Republican policy toward the 
soldier and sailor of all the wars in which 
our country has participated. The present 
Congress has appropriated generously for 
the disabled of the World War. . 


2s = We renew our repeated 
Civil Service declaration that the civil 

Reform service law shall be thoro- 
ly ‘and honestly enforced and extended 
wherever practicable. The recent action of 
Congress in enacting a comprehensive civil 
service retirement law and in working out 
a comprehensive employment and wage 
policy that will guarantee equal and just 
treatment to the army of Government work- 


ers, and in centralizing the administration 
of the new and progressive employment 
policy in the hands of the Civil Service 
Commission is worthy of all praise. 


; We condemn the present 
FN an Sa Administration for its de- 

+ Durieson struction of the efficiency 
of the postal service and the telegraph and 
telephone service when controlled by the 
Government and for its failure to properly 
compensate employees whose expert knowl- 
edge is essential to the proper conduct of 
the affairs of the postal service. We com- 
mend the Republican Congress for the 
enactment of legislation increasing the pay 
of postal employees, who up to that time 
were the poorest paid in the Government 
service, 


We welcome women into full 
—_— participation in the affairs of 
rage Government and the activities 


of the Republican party. We earnestly hope 
that Republican legislatures in states which 
have not yet acted upon the suffrage amend- 
ment will ratify the amendment, to the 
end that all of the women of the nation 
of a 5 age may participate in the elec- 
tion of 1920, which is so important to the 
welfare of our country. . .. 

The Where Federal money is de- 
Childr voted to education, such educa- 

en tion must be so directed as to 
awaken in the youth the spirit of America 
and a sense of patriotic duty to the United 
States, 

A thoro system of physical education for 
all children up to the age of nineteen, in- 
cluding adequate health supervision and 
instruction, would remedy conditions re- 
vealed by the draft, and would add to the 
economic and industrial strength of «he 
nation. National leadership and stimulation 
will be necessary to induce the states to 
adopt a wise system of physical train- 
ee. «a8 ss 

The Republican party stands for a Fed- 
eral child labor law, and for its rigid en- 
forcement. If the present law be found un- 
constitutional or ineffective, we shall seek 
other means to enable Congress to prevent 
the evils of child labor. 


And the Women have special 


- problems of employment 
Working Woman which make necessary 


special study. We commend Congress for 
the permanent establishment of the wom- 
en’s bureau in the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor to serve as a source of in- 
formation to the states and to Congress. 

The principle of equal pay for equal 
service should be applied thruout all 
branches of the Federal Government in 
which women are employed. 

Federal aid for vocational training 
should take into consideration the special 
aptitudes and needs of women workers. 

We demand Federal legislation to limit 
the hours of employment of women en- 
gaged in intensive industry, the product of 
which enters into interstate commerce. 


A Number of Things 


By Edwin E. Slosson 


Lord Fisher, admiral of the British 
fleet, gives this good advice: 

Fear less—hope more; eat less—chew 
more; whine less—breathe more; talk less 
—say more; hate less—love more, and all 
good things are yours. 

eee 


It will be a long time before the 
prejudices of the war are eradicated 
from the youthful minds on which they 
have been impressed. Here is an amus- 
ing instance from a letter written 
three years ago by an English woman 
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to her husband who was then at the 
front. 
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The kiddies had been having a long chat BS ~ 14 
about the war when Hibbert said, “Artie, » /\ 

2 why did God make the Germans?’ “I ‘ 

t don't know, dear”—(pause while H. thinks Wh. Th S Shin 

e hard)—then: “I fink they were meant to ¥, erever e un es vy, 
be us, but when God was making vgs 5 e S 
saw they were howwid, so he said ‘No. Am. Exp I l 

: vese will be Germans,’ ” re) er1ican. ress rave ers 6 

ese 

Since Dr. Einstein has declared that | > Cheques are Spendable ‘ ‘ 

> time is the fourth dimension —- ‘ A /N 

: Punch is worried about the effect o ‘ 

; the discovery on literature. It may be v Issued in Three Forms v, 

- necessary to revise Shakespeare so as ¢ 

to read: o POUNDS STERLING = i 

: The fourth dimension’s out of joint. Oh | |DX a rs 
That I was ever born to set it right. : Ti. =a" sremin@ TRAVELERS Ceo, a 3 ’ 
And again, “I know a bank where /\ ! Sr Ge #9, 000, oou'\, /\ 
the wild fourth dimension grows.” tie — = mC > Gian al, 
Watt’s famous hymn will read “The ) E = Aa ’ yy 
fourth dimension, like an ever-rolling td Ses oS..." ZG Bo! 4 
stream,” while Lord Northcliffe may | |[e} ‘SSeS = fe) 
be driven to change the name of his | |/Z%) pa 
newspaper to The Fourth Dimensions. -) 9 

e4e 
: . AN ny 
The Prince of Wales, who is now ; ‘ a mar 

touring Australia, does aah seem to be ( For use in Great Britain and the British 4 
received there with as much awe and | \ Colonies and Dependencies. Issued in amounts ¥, 
admiration as he did here—if we may | pA of Five and Ten Pounds. 6) 
judge from the following verses in the ! |f{f@) fe) 
Sydney Bulletin: | 1 FRENCH FRANCS — ba 
Eena, deena, dinah, down 9 Poe ' ) 
On yer knees before the Crown. Rid Se sonia” = =e ; 
Keny, meeny, miney, mo, A \ SS ie. a 0 000% \\ 4 
Nibble at the Prince’s toe. te SS s.; Aleve. > on _e foo 4 
When you rise again you'll be v : Se bein, * Coes Compan, > - 
Ready for the cakes and tea. v) ae en gesEey 4 oo a e 4 
Fee fi, to. tum, fe) Se iat a “es Coe at i , fe) 
Here the devilled lobsters come. ya ; F = ToT ¢ | 
Hickory, dickery duck with greens. OQ BP: re) 
For suitable persons of ample means. y 4 aay N 













Higgledy-pigging it round the trough, 
Polishing truffles and turkey off. 
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See-saw, Margery Daw. 
Be ca-a-areful now with the Prince's paw. 
(Who’re y’ shoving, y’ greedy brute!) 
Ain’t he nice in ‘is Hinglish suit? 
Oh, Breadth and Girth, come out to play, 
The Prince 1s here on a holiday! 

No republican would dare to be so 
disrespectful as a royalist. 

eee 


For use in France and the French Colonies’ 
and Dependencies. Issued in amounts of 200 
and 400 French Francs. 
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The “information tests’ now so pop- 
ular sometimes elicit strange informa- 
tion. Here are some aberrant answers 
obtained in the questionnaire of the 
Friends School of Philadelphia: 
Define “doughboy ‘ 

A name for American soldiers because 
the Secretary of War is named Baker. 
Who founded the Methodists? 

Methuselah. 

Define “unicorn.” 
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A kind of bunion. 9 b 
rf “ ” ‘ ° . 
Bay ep Mt on —_— fe) For use in the United States, Canada, Alaska, ) 
Wee oe : a . mt Central and South America, the West Indies PR 


A kind ot musical instrument and the Orient. 

Purchasable at Banks and at Express Offiices 
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; Who is John Drinkwater? 
ld The man who is making England dry. 
i What is a “palliative”? 
f Something to put out fires. 
What is a “perambulator” ? 
Something to make coffee in. 
What is the “Buford”? 
The “Buford” is the ship used to deport 
alienists who are undesirable. 
What is a “pedagogue”? 
Something with ten sides. 
A teacher who will not listen to reason. 
One who is worshipped as a os, 
An idiot. 
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One Day’s: Work at St. Mihiel 


(Continued from page 391) 


stands well out beyond the main massif 
of the Meuse Hights. From Apremont 
the German line climbed over the 
densely forested massif to a point on 
its western rim overlooking the Meuse 
River. Thence it turned abruptly 
north, crossing the river to include the 
sharp bend of Chauvoncourt, a suburb 
of St. Mihiel, and then ran on north 
along the edge of the hights past 
Spada to Seuzy and thence diagonally 
across them by Mouilly to Les Eparges, 
on their eastern rim overlooking the 
Woevre. 

In the four years during which they 
had, at leisure, elaborated their de- 
fenses in this quarter, the Germans 
had constructed but had not entirely 
completed a smaller salient which they 
called “the Schroeter Zone,” lying seven 
or eight kilometers inside of the main 
salient. This retirement position in- 
cluded their chief depots and railheads 
at Thiaucourt and Vigneulles and also 
the eastern escarpments of the Meuse 
Hights, which they could ill afford to 
lose because these hights would fur- 
nish to the Allies splendid observa- 
tories from which to look toward Metz 
and over the main Hindenburg line, 
called in this section “the Michel Po- 
sition,” which extended northwestward 
across the Woevre Plain from the Mo- 
selle near Vandieres to the hights 
northeast of Verdun, near Ornes. 

General Pershing logically decided, 
in undertaking the reduction of a tri- 
angle so powerfully fortified, to make 
the main attack on its weaker side, 
between the Moselle and Apremont, 
leaving the point of the salient and the 
difficult hights on its western face to 
be taken in reverse by this attack. 
Such an arrangement would be the 
simpler, moreover, since the railheads 
of his supply system were directly 
south of the Moselle-Apremont front. 
The plan finally adopted presented 
four main features. They were: 

(1) A main attack from the south 
in the general direction of Vigneulles, 
in the center of the salient. (2) A 
subsidiary attack from Les Eparges 
directed southeast upon Hattonchatel, 
on the hights just above Vigneulles. 
(3): A follow-up attack extending 
around the point of the salient past 
St. Mihiel to a point just south of Les 
Eparges. (4) Eventual exploitation of 
the American army front to the wire 
of the Hindenburg line. This was an 
ambitious program by comparison with 
the costly attacks on limited fronts 
which had been carried out by the 
French in 1915. But it was based on 
precisely the same tactical principle; 
the reduction of a salient by pinching 
in its flanks. Only since 1915 the hard 
experiences of war had _ gradually 


| taught both combatants to widen the 


front of their attacks and to drive 
thru with unlimited, or at least with 
very distarit, objectives, preparing be- 
forehand to support the advance with 
all the accompanying artillery and 
other auxiliary arms that could pos- 
sibly be provided to enable the infan- 


try to increase and to hold its gains. 
Exactly so the American army now 
prepared for its attack, which was 
scheduled to jump off on September 12. 
From the first of the month until that 
date the roads in rear of the Ameri- 
can front were congested each night 
with the columns of troops and artil- 
lery and truck trains moving up to 
the vicinity of their final positions. 
During this time about 500,000 troops 
were moved together with thousands 
of tons of ammunition, rations and 
other supplies which were deposited in 
forward dumps ready for the advance. 
On August 30, General Pershing had 
taken over command of the First 
American Army sector, extending from 
Port-sur-Seille, east of the Moselle, to 
a point southeast of Verdun. 

For one reason or another only four- 
teen of the American divisions in 
France were readily available for use 
in these operations, while three of the 
American corps staffs could be used. 
In addition, General Pershing had un- 
der his command one French corps 
and several French divisions which 
were already in line. 

When all was ready, General Hunter 
Liggett’s First Corps stood on the 
right, from Port-sur-Seille to Limey; 
then General Joseph T. Dickman’s 
Fourth Corps, from Limey to, approx- 
imately, Xivray; then General Blond- 
lat’s French Second Colonial Corps, 
from Xivray to Mouilly, and, finally, 
General George H. Cameron’s Fifth 
Corps, from Mouilly to Chatillon-sous- 
les-Cotes, northwest of Les Eparges. 
General Liggett’s corps, on a front of 
twenty-two kilometers, contained four 
divisions in line and one in reserve. 
The 82nd Division, General Burnham, 
lay across the Meuse; then came the 
90th, General Allen; the 5th, General 
McMahon, and the 2nd, General Le- 
jeune. In reserve it had General Mc- 
Crea’s 78th Division. This corps, with 
the exception of General Burnham’s 
division, which was merely to make ‘a 
follow-up attack on the right, was or- 
dered to advance northward across the 
deep ravine of the Rupt de Mad, which 
protected the whole southern face of 
the German second position, or Schroet- 
er Zone, capture Thiaucourt and réach 
the front of the Hindenburg line. 

General Dickman’s corps, on a front 
of eleven kilometers, had three di- 
visions in line and one in reserve: 
the 89th, General Winn; the 42nd, 
General Menoher; the Ist, General 
Summerall, and, in reserve, the 3rd, 
General Buck. This corps was also to 
advance across the Rupt de Mad, but 
on its more shallow upper course, and 
after cleaning up the large woodlands 
of Gargantua, Belle Oziere, Nonsard 
and Thiaucourt was to push on to the 
Hindenburg line at Lake Lachaussee, 
overrunning on the way the main high- 
way out of the salient from Apremont 
by Vigneulles and St. Benoit cross- 
roads to Chambley and Metz. General 
Summerall’s division, on the left, was 
especially charged with reaching Vig- 
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neulles at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, there to cut off the retreat of 
the enemy’s troops from St. Mihiel and 
the point of the salient about Apre- 
mont. 

General Blondlat’s corps covered a 
front of more than forty kilometers, 
with only three divisions in line and 
none in reserve, but, as it was to make 
merely a follow-up attack, its strength 
was sufficient for the purpose. Its 39th 
Division, General Pougin, extending 
from the right of General Dickman’s 
corps to the hills west of Apremont, 
was to take Mont Sec after it had been 
flanked by General Summerall’s di- 
vision and was then to pursue the 
enemy up the road toward Vigneulles. 
The 26th Division, General Belenet, 
around the point of the salient and 
past St. Mihiel, was similarly to press 
in as the enemy retreated across the 
forested Hights of the Meuse. On the 
left of General Blondlat’s corps, his 
Second Dismounted Cavalry Division, 
commanded by General Hennocque, an 
officer whose father served in the Union 
army thruout the American Civil War, 
was to render like assistance to Gen- 
eral Cameron’s 5th Corps, which had 
in charge the subsidiary attack from 
Les Eparges. 

The 5th Corps, on a front of about 
fifteen kilometers, had two complete di- 
visions in line with General Hines’ 4th 
Division partly in line and partly in re- 
serve. The attack on the corps front 
was to be made on the right by the 
26th Division, General Edwards, and 
in the center by the French 15th Col- 
onial Division, General Guerin, while 
the portion of General Hines’ division 
in line on the left was to make a fol- 
low-up attack like that of General 
Burnham’s division on the other flank 
of the army. The 26th American and 
15th Colonial Divisions were to drive 
across the Hights of the Meuse to 
their eastern rims, overlooking the 
Woevre. These gained and the enemy’s 
defenses thus broken thru, General 
Edwards was to send a column thru 
the forest to Hattonchatel, seize that 
commanding hill crest and form a 
junction with General Summerall’s 1st 
Division across the gorge of the salient. 
Thus it was hoped to envelop the Ger- 
man troops retreating from St. Mihiel 
and Apremont before they could pass 
Vigneulles and Hattonchatel. 

Besides the eleven American and four 
French divisions thus concentrated for 
the direct attack there were two divi- 
sions in Army Reserve, the 35th and 
the 91st, and two others, the 80th and 
the 33rd, near enough to be used in case 
of emergency. Hence there was no 
lack of infantry for the work in hand. 
But a handicap of the American army 
resulting from measures taken during 
the crisis of Allied affairs in the spring 
and early summer, now made itself 
manifest. Owing to the urgent desire 
of the French and British military au- 
thorities at that time that American 
infantry and machine gun units be sent 
to Europe to the exclusion of all else 
in the effort to counterbalance Allied 
losses, the artillery and auxiliary 
troops as well as their equipment had 
been held back to such an extent that 
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in September many of our divisions 
were still without their organization 
artillery, while corps and army aartil- 
lery was almost entirely lacking. The 
number of American aeroplanes and 
tanks was also very limited for an 
operation of such magnitude and there 
was a great shortage of horses. These 
deficiencies, however, were made good 
by generous contributions of artillery, 
aviation and tanks from the French. 
General Pershing was thus enabled to 
control eventually 610 American and 
742 French, British and Italian aero- 
planes and 144 American and 273 
French tanks. When the hour came 
for the opening of the attack nearly 
3,000 guns were ready to join in the 
bombardment and barrage, of which 
1,600 were American and 1,370 were 
French. The total number of troops 
amounted to about 600,000, of which 
75,000 were French. 

It is an interesting fact that owing 
to the capture, some time after the 
event, of a copy of the official report 
of Lieutenant General Fuchs, the Ger- 
man commander ef Army Detachment 
“C,” which was occupying the salient, 
and of the situation reports kept at his 
headquarters during the progress of 
the attack, we have a much better 
knowledge of the measures taken by 
the enemy command during this battle 
than during any other in which Ameri- 
can troops were pitted against the Ger- 
mans. From these documents it ap- 
pears that on the morning of the at- 
tack General Fuchs had six divisions 
in line in the salient and one in direct 
reserve, while three others belonging 
to the Army Group of which his de- 
tachment formed a part, were within 
reach. His order of battle, from left 
to right, was: the 255th Division, 
astride the Moselle, then the 77th Re- 
serve, covering Thiaucourt; the 10th, 
covering Mont Sec and Vigneulles; the 
5th Landwehr, extending from Apre- 
mont thru St. Mihiel; the 192nd, oc- 
cupying the western face of the salient 
to about Dompierre, and the 35th Aus- 
tro-Hungarian reaching thence to a 
point about in front of Les Eparges. 
Near this place the Austro-Hungar- 
ian division had liaison with the 8th 
Landwehr Division, which does not ap- 
pear to have been part of General Von 
Fuchs’ command but of that of Generai 
Von Francois, next in line. The 8th 
Landwehr was, however, heavily in- 
volved in the fighting on this flank. 
Von Fuchs’ reserve division was the 
31st and the three others within his 
reach were the 123rd, the 107th and 
the 87th. 

None of the German units were up to 
normal strength and it seems probable 
that General Von Fuchs did not con- 
trol more than 75,000 men. But their 
positions were strong by nature, their 
defenses very elaborate and they had 
many hundreds of cannon in position. 
Fairness to an enemy demands that it 
should be said that at this time the 
German high command was already 
hard pressed for men, owing chiefly to 
the great activity of the British armies 
between the Scarpe and the Oise. Nev- 
ertheless it seems clear that it was the 
fault of Genera! Von Gallwitz, com- 
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manding the Army Group of which 
Army Detachment “C” was a part, that 
the latter was neither so strongly re- 
inforced that, within its powerful de- 
fenses, it could reasonably be expected 
to hold the salient against any attack 
nor promptly and decisively with- 
drawn, together with the vast quanti- 
ties of artillery and material of war 
which it was guarding, so as to have 
averted the excessive losses which en- 
sued. In General Von Ludendorff’s 
memoirs, the German Quartermaster 
General admits that there was a mis- 
take but ascribes it to over confidence 
on the part of the local command, 
which believed that the troops actually 
in the salient could hold it against the 
American attack, which had been anti- 
cipated for some days. Nevertheless, 
he adds that General Headquarters did 
order its evacuation on September 8th 
but the work had not progressed very 
far when, on September 12th, the 
American blow fell. 

As the hour for the great attack 
drew near, the spirit of eagerness in 
the American ranks, massed in their 
carefully concealed positions in the 
trenches and among the woodlands be- 
hind the front, rose to fever heat. The 
young soldiers of America, of whatever 
branch of the service, seemed panting 
to be over the top and away across No 
Man’s Land to prove that they were 
more than a match for the soldiers of 
the Kaiser in the mazes of a fortress 
of four years’ standing as they had al- 
ready proved themselves more than a 
match for those soldiers in the open 
warfare of the Marne salient. United, 
at last, in one great, homogeneous 
army, they were keyed to a high pitch 
of patriotic resolve to win victory for 
their own country, to avenge the in- 
sults heaped upon her by the common 
enemy, and they were stirred by com- 
passion for the thousands of French 
inhabitants held under obnoxious for- 
eign rule within the confines of the 
salient and those other thousands who, 
having fled from their homes before 
the invaders, had wandered as refugees 
over France for four long years. 

The exact hour for the attack was 
not given out by General Pershing un- 
til September 11th. He then designated 
5 o’clock the following morning as zero 
hour for the advance of the 1st and 
4th Corps, on the south face of the 
salient, and 8 o’clock for the advance 
of the 5th Corps, on the northwest 
flank, while the 2nd Colonial Corps, in 
the center, was to begin its raids in 
force at 6 o’clock. The artillery bom- 
bardment began all along the line at 
1 o’clock A. M. and its tremendous 
thunder shook the earth for the next 
four hours, the smaller caliber shells 
tearing to pieces the German trenches, 
shelters and battery positions, paralyz- 
ing all efforts to continue the evacua- 
tion and pinning the defending troops 
to their lines, while the great projec- 
tiles of the army artillery reached the 
railroad yards at Chambley, Mars-la- 
Tour and even Metz. Precisely at zero 
hour, as the lighter guns united their 
shells in the curtain of the rolling 
barrage, the assault waves advanced. 

It was a tremendous moment as this 
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army, more than three times as large 
as any American army ever marshalled 
before, swept forth to perform its mis- 
sion. From a° high hill in the midst 
of the Woevre Plain south of the Amer- 
ican front, General Pershing, accom- 
panied by Secretary of War Newton 
D. Baker, watched the progress of his 
troops. Their actual ranks were at 
first concealed from view in a morning 


mist hanging over the low grounds, but: 


soon the many colored stars of signal 
rockets began to burst above the waves 
of the fog, conveying to the artillery 
the welcome news that the infantry had 
reached its first objectives and that the 
range of the guns must be lengthened. 
The minutes passed. Near and far the 
roar of the guns continued, the flashes 
from their muzzles cutting the dawn- 
ing light of morning. The sun rose, 
the mists began to dissolve in floating 
fragments of vapor. Above the fog 
the sinister crest of Mont Sec broke 
thru the obscurity and, beyond it, the 
dark forest walls crowning the Heights 
of the Meuse. Aeroplanes, shimmering 
patches of color like giant dragon flies 
against the blue, droned overhead, 
dropping across the sky toward the 
distant battle line. Down alleyways 
rifted in the mists appeared endless, 
threadlike columns of troops and motor 
trucks, artillery, ambulances and roll- 
ing kitchens, creeping forward along 
the shell-torn country roads and thru 
the ruined villages in the wake of the 
fighting front. The keen point of 
America’s steel-blue lance whose long 
shaft ran back across the waves of the 
sea and received added momentum from 
every hand of the millions that were 
loyally working between the Atlantic 
and the Pacific, was driving forward, 
at last, into the vitals of the foe who, 
for so many months from his hilltop 
fastnesses, had laughed insolently at 
the young American divisions which 
were learning their first lessons of war- 
fare in the muddy, exposed trenches at 
his feet, around Limey, Flirey, Seiche- 
prey and Xivray. 


S° swiftly, in fact, did the impetuous 
en of Liggett’s and Dickman’s corps 
push forward that the enemy divisions 
would scarcely. have had time to react 
even had the bombardment left them 
with sufficient spirit to do so. Few of 
the German batteries opened fire when 
that bombardment was over and the 
defending infantry and machine gun- 
ners did little better. The American 
pioneer parties, armed with wire cut- 
ters and bangalore torpedoes for mak- 
ing passageways thru the belts of Ger- 
man entanglements, found the latter 
so rusty and out of repair or else so 
torn by the American shell fire that 
their preparations were almost un- 
necessary. The advance infantry 
waves, working according to plan, out- 
flanking woodlands, farms, machine- 
gun nests and strong points as these 
were reached and leaving them to be 
mopped up by the supports, swept on 
with hardly a pause, gathering in pris- 
oners, machine guns and artillery as 
they went. The 77th German Division, 
holding the Rupt de Mad and Thiau- 
court in front of General Liggett’s 
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corps, was composed largely of Alsace- 
Lorrainers who had little stomach for 
the battle at -best and who were now 
more than willing to yield. Before 
moon, General Lejeune’s 2nd Division, 
headlong as always, was down the steep 
ravine of the Rupt de Mad and into 
Thiaucourt, capturing there railroad 
switches full of cars and locomotives 
and warehouses and yards heaped with 
millions of dollars worth of construc- 
tion and military material. On its right, 
General McMahon’s men had cleared 
Vieville-en-Haye and General Allen’s 
were pushing northward thru the heavy 
timber of the Foret des Vencheres. 

General Dickman’s 4th Corps troops, 
with the left flank of his 1st Division 
sweeping up past Mont Sec, met, at 
first, somewhat more determined resist- 
ance from the Prussians of the 10th 
Division. The men of the 1st American 
Division had a sharp struggle with 
them in the woods of the Quart de Re- 
serve, but the enemy, being outflanked 
and outnumbered, soon gave way and 
General Summerall’s troops were in 
Nonsard by noon, with General Meno- 
her’s “Rainbows” at Pannes, to their 
right, and the 89th Division men under 
General Winn approaching Bouillon- 
ville. All of them were beyond the Rupt 
de Mad and the Schroeter Zone was 
pierced. 

Meanwhile, far over on the left flank, 
in the vicinity of Les Eparges, General 
Edwards’ New Englanders and Gen- 
eral Guerin’s Colonials, after a bom- 
bardment lasting three hours longer 
than the one on the south face of the 
salient, at 8 o’clock went to the assault 
of the extremely strong German posi- 
tions on the precipitous hills and across 
the deeply eroded ravines in their im- 
mediate front. The fighting here was 
very fierce, the right regiments of the 
35th Austro-Hungarian Division and 
the left ones of the 8th Landwehr op- 
posing the New Englanders as they 

pushed thru the shell-shattered woods 
comaed the village of St. Remy, while 
the right of the Landwehr troops 
fought hard to hold back the Colonials 
from the three hills of Les Eparges, 
Combres and Amaranthe. But by noon, 
vigorously supported by General, Hen- 
nocque’s dismounted cavalrymen on 
their right, General Edwards’ men had 
reached the edge of St. Remy, while 
those of General Guerin were in pos- 
session of Les Eparges hill, where they 
repulsed a violent counter-attack by a 
portion of the 8th Landwehr Division. 
Meantime, around the point of the sal- 
ient, General Blondlat’s divisions were 
pressing the Germans at Spada, Chau- 
voncourt and Apremont, holding them 
so closely engaged as to prevent their 
retreat thru the corridor at Vigneulles, 
which was hourly growing narrower 
as General Summerall’s division ap- 
proached it from the south. 

By noon, in short, the plight of Army 
Detachment “C” was a desperate one. 
Up to that hour General Fuchs appears 
to have hoped to stem the olive-drab 
torrent which was overflowing the 
salient. Early in the morning he or- 
dered the bulk of his available reserves, 
consisting of the 3lst and the 123rd 
Divisions, to march on Thiaucourt, but 
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long before they could reach there the 
@nd and 5th American Divisions had 
passed far to the north -and northeast 
of the town. The German reserves, upon 
their arrival within striking distance, 
counter-attacked toward Thiaucourt and 
Vieville-en-Haye, but General Lejeune’s 
and General McMahon’s men repulsed 
them easily and continued the advance. 
From all sides reports of disaster from 
his broken and retreating divisions con- 
tinued to pour in to the German com- 
mander at his headquarters near St. 
Benoit cross-roads—a point, it may 
be mentioned, which was thoroly 
bombed and machine-gunned by a 
squadron of about forty Allied battle 
planes early in the afternoon. At noon 
Fuchs gave the order for a general re- 
tirement to the Schroeter Zone, but he 
was soon obliged to cancel it on learn- 
ing that the Americans had already 
swept over that zone at Nonsard and 
were rapidly widening the gap. At 2 
o’clock p. m. he instructed all his divi- 
sions to retreat on their prepared posi- 
tions in the Hindenburg Line and there- 
after concentrated his energies upon 
desperate efforts to form, from all the 
odds and ends of troops that could be 
gathered in, a temporary line of resist- 
ance extending from Heudicourt thru 
the woods south of Vigneulles and St. 
Benoit to protect the all-important road 
past Vigneulles by which his divisions 
were retreating from the point of the 
salient. 

The slender German line of resist- 
ance, standing gallantly at bay, was 
approached by the 1st and 42nd Ameri- 
ean Divisions about mid-afternoon. 
General Summerell’s troops, reinforced 
by a brigade of the 3rd Division, pushed 
up thru the Bois de Nonsard in force 
and at 4 p. m. some American tanks 
and a squadron of the 2nd United 
States Cavalry reached and crossed the 
German line of retreat between Heudi- 
court and Vigneulles. But they were 
too few to hold their ground and after 
some sharp fighting they were forced 
back into the woods by General Fuchs’ 
scratch line of battle. Their possession 
of the road for a few hours longer 
doubtless enabled a good many of the 
retreating Germans to escape from the 
trap laid for them but by far the larger 
number were taken, nevertheless, for 
by 10 o’clock that night the 28th In- 
fantry, on the left flank of the Ist 
Division, had established itself across 
the road and at 3:15 o’clock on the 
morning of the 13th this regiment was 
on the edge of Vigneulles. 

In their detached positions on the 
hights, General Cameron’s divisions, 
meanwhile, had been completing their 
victory and converting the retreat of 
the 35th Austro-Hungarian Division 
into a disastrous rout. General Ed- 
wards’ troops were thru the last enemy 
trench lines and up to the villages of 
St. Remy and Dommartin by mid- 
afternoon and the Colonials, swinging 
northeastward and forcing the 8th 
Landwehr before them, had attained 
the edge of the hights overlooking the 
Woevre. The whole front on this flank, 
including General Hennocque’s Cavalry 
Division, was still pushing eastward 
thru the woods when, at 7:30 p. m., 
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DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY CO. 
New York, June 2, 1920. 
PREFERRED CAPITAL STOCK 
DIVIDEND NO. 8&5 
A dividend of one and three-quarters per cent. 
(1% %) on the Preferred Stock of this Company 
has this day been declared, payable Thursday, 
July 1, 1920, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business Tuesday, June 15, 1920. 
Checks will be mailed by the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. ° 
8. 8. DE LANO, Treasurer. 
Ii. C. WIOK, Secretary. 
AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY CO. 
New York, June 2, 1920. 
COMMON CAPITAL STOCK 
DIVIDEND NO. 71 








A quarterly dividend of three per cent. (3%) 
on the Common Stock of this Company has this 
day been declared, payable Thursday, July 1, 
1920, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business Tuesday, June 15, 1920. 

Checks will be mailed by the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. 

8S. 8. DE LANO, Treasurer. 
It. C, WICK, Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN BRAKE SHOE 


AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 


NOTICE OF DIVIDEND ON PREFERRED 
AND COMMON STOCK, 

The Board of Directors of The American Brake 
Shoe and Foundry Company has this day declared 
a quarterly dividend of three per cent. (3%) 
upon its outstanding preferred stock, and a quar- 
terly dividend of one and three-quarters per cent. 
(1% %) upon its outstanding common stock, pay- 
able in the case of each class of stock on June 
30, 1920, to stockholders of record at 3 o'clock 
p. m., on June 15, 1920. Checks will be mailed, 

GEORGE M. JUDD, Secretary. 

Dated, New York, June 1, 1920, 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


‘A dividend of Two Dollars per share 
will be paid on Thursday, July 15, 1920, 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on Saturday, June 19, 1920. 

G. D. Mitne, Treasurer. 


United Shoe Machinery Corporation 


BOSTON, MASS. 


The Directors of this Corporation have declared 

a dividend of 1%% on the Preferred capital 

They have also declared a dividend of 

50 per share on the Common capital stock. 

» dividends on both Preferred and Common 

stock are payable July 6, 1920, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business, June 15, 1920. 


L. A. COOLIDGE, Treasurer. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
Allegheny Avenue & 19th Street. 
Phila., June 2, 1920. 

directors have declared qa quarterly divi- 
dend of Two and One-half Dollars ($2.50) per 
share from the net earnings of the company on 
both common and preferred stocks, payable July 
1, 1920, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on June 14, 1920. Checks will be 
matled. 














The 


WALTER G. HENDERSON, Treasurer. 


RAY CONSOLIDATED COPPER CO- 


25 Broad Street, N. Y., June. 3, 1920. 
The Board of Directors of the Ray Consolidated 
Copper Company has this day declared a quar- 
terly distribution of $.25 per share, payable June 
30, 1920, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business, June 14, 1920. 
E, P. SHOVE, Treasurer. 


UTAH COPPER COMPANY 


25 Broad Street, N. Y¥., June 8, 1920. 
The Board of Directors of Utah Copper Com- 
pany has this day declared a quarterly distribu- 
tion of $1.50 per share, payable June 30, 1920, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business, 
June 14, 1920. 
JOHN RIDGWAY, Assistant Treasurer, 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NO. 84 
A quarterly dividend of three per cent (three 
dollars per share) on the capital stock of this 
Company has been declared, payable on July 
15, 1920, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business June 19, 1920. 


JOHN W. DAMON, Treasurer. 


THE NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD CO. 
New York, June 9th, 1920. 

A dividend of One Dollar and Twenty-five Cents 

($1.25) per share on the Capital Stock of this 

Company, has been declared payable+ August 2, 

1920, at the office of the General Treasurer, to 

Stockholders of record at the close of business 

July 1, 1920, 

MILTON 8. BARGER, General Treasurer. 
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General Edwards received a Corps or- 
der to launch a column with all speed 
on Hattonchatel to form the pre-ar- 
ranged junction with the ist Division 
and close the salient. 

Within half an hour after receiving 
the order the 102nd Infantry, under 
Colonel Bearss, together with all the 
machine gun units of the 52nd Infantry 
Brigade, had started thru the darkness 
of the dense forest on the only road 
leading toward its objective, the Grande 
Tranchee de Calonne, a woodland track 
so deep in mud that the batteries of 
the 101st Regiment of Field Artillery, 
detailed to follow the infantry, could 
not get forward. But Colonel Bearss’ 
force, leaving detachments at each 
crossroad they passed to intercept any 
parties of the enemy which might seek 
to escape thru the woods, covered the 
nine kilometers of its isolated and dan- 
gerous pathway and reached Hatton- 
chatel before 2 o’clock on the morning 
of the 13th. During this march alone 
the 102nd Infantry captured 280 pris- 
oners. The whole of the 26th Division 
took 2,400 prisoners and 50 guns in the 
course of the battle, while General Hen- 
nocque’s dismounted cavalrymen, scour- 
ing the woods further south. gathered 
in about 2500 prisoners. 

Scouting cautiously thru the smok- 
ing ruins of Hattonchatel, which had 
been ruthlessly burned by the retreat- 
ing enemy, the patrols of the 102nd In- 
fantry, coming from the northwest, and 
those of the 28th Infantry, coming from 
the south, descried one another about 
7:15 o’clock on the morning of Septem- 
ber 13th. The meeting of the handful 
of tired, dirty doughboys in the pale 
light of morning, there on that mighty 
hill crest looking out across the misted 
plain of the Woevre and the frontier 
of German Lorraine to the far spires 
of Metz, marked, with a dramatic 
finality in keeping with all other fea- 
tures of that most dramatic battle, the 
end of the St. Mihiel salient. The Ger- 
mans remaining anywhere south of 
Hattonchatel at that hour were all 
doomed to become prisoners of war, 
while the American and French corps, 
facing to the northeast, had only to 
overcome any points of resistance re- 
maining between them and the wire 
belts in front of the Hindenburg Line 
and to consolidate their own front. 

In the course of completing this con- 
solidation during the ensuing four days, 
General Pershing’s army made further 
advances of three or four kilometers, 
sometimes at the cost of sharp, but al- 
ways local, engagements. Thus on Sep- 
tember 14th a part of the 2nd Division 
repulsed a vigorous counter-attack of 
the enemy in the steep hills bordering 
the Rupt de Mad at Jaulny, northeast 
of Thiaucourt, and on the 15th, the 
26th Division put down 4 similar at- 
tack at St. Hilaire, in the Woevre plain. 
For four days the 90th and 82nd Divi- 
sions fought their way slowly north- 
ward thru the Bois le Pretre and 
the wooded hills on the west side of the 
Moselle, clearing the great rock quar- 
ries of Norroy, which had been re- 
garded as impregnable, and occupying 
the villages of Norroy and Vilcey and, 
eventually, Vandieres. In the center, 
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the 42nd Division reached Lake La- 
chaussee, and on the left the whole 
front was carried forward from three 
to six kilometers beyond the foot of 
the bluffs into the Woevre. 

By September 18th the American 
Army command tacitly admitted the 
termination of active operations in the 
St. Mihiel sector by ceasing to mention 
it in the daily Official Communique. 
On that date, in fact, several of the 
divisions which had participated in the 
attack had already been withdrawn, 
together with most of the corps and 
army artillery and troops, and were 
going into positions between the Meuse 
and the Argonne for the still mightier 
and more momentous attack which was 
to occur there on September 26th, and 
for which preparations were far ad- 
vanced. The places of the withdrawing 
American divisions were, filled by the 
three French divisions of General 
Blondlat’s 2nd Colonial Corps, to which 
the 26th American: Division was also 
assigned, holding the left of the new 
front from Lake Lachaussee to Mesnil- 
sous-les-Cotes, and by General Dick- 
man’s 4th American Corps on the right, 
with the 90th, 78th and 42nd Divisions . 
in line from east of the Moselle to Lake 
Lachaussee. 

As we have seen, it was virtually 
within the space of twenty-six hours, 
between the mofnings of September 
12th and 13th, that the 1st American 
Army, at a total cost of less than 7,000 
casualties, by far the greater part of 
them only slightly wounded, had cleared 
the immense salient of St. Mihiel, de- 
livering dozens of villages and thou- 
sands of French inhabitants from the 
hands of the invader, freeing the Ver- 
dun-Toul-Nancy railroad, taking near- 
ly 16,000 prisoners, 443 pieces of artil- 
lery, 752 machine guns and huge quan- 
tities of stores, and practically wiping 
out at least five enemy divisions. On 
the morning of September 13th, General 
Pershing and General Petain, side by 
side and accompanied by Secretary of 
War Baker, rode up the streets of St. 
Mihiel. The poor, half-ruined houses 
beside the main thorofare, thenceforth 
renamed the “Rue du General Per- 
shing,” were bright with flags and the 
red, white and blue bunting of the sis- 
ter Republics, while the inhabitants 
crowded about their liberators with 
cheers and sobs of joy. 

Far different was the situation on 
the other side of the Hindenburg line, 
where the German commanders, no 
longer able to conceal from the de- 
luded people of their nation the limit- 
less power of American arms, so long 
scorned and derided, were hastily rein- 
forcing what remained of their defeated 
troops in front of the vitally important 
fortress of Metz, and speculating with 
doubt and alarm upon the possibility 
of this new and virile army extending 
its conquests in the direction of Briey 
or even of Metz itself. Such, indeed, 
would have been a very logical possi- 
bility had not the comprehensive strat- 
egy of Marshal Foch destined the ener- 
gies of General Pershing’s hosts to the 
prosecution of a vastly more imnortant 
campaign in another quarter. 

Washington, D. C. 
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